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‘Twenty odd years have been allowed to pass before even an 
imperfect edition of the works of fiction of our long unrivalled 
novelist is given to the public. Yet nearly the whole of that 
time Brown has been alone; for no one approached the height 
he rested on, till the author of the “ Pioneers ” and “ Pilot” ap- 
peared. Like his own Clithero, he lay stretched in moody 
solitude, the waters of the noisy world rolling blindly on around 
him, and a wide chasm open between him and his fellow men. 
fn 1815, Mr. Dunlap gave us a life of him; an ill arranged and 
bulky work, yet too meagre where it should be particular and full. 
To this, however, we are indebted for all we know of Brown’s 
life ; and we owe to it also an article on Brown, which appeared 
in the North American Review for 1819; an article which, we 
fear, has left us little to say. 

Mr. Dunlap’s Life of our author was not of a character to be 
much read ; and it was, after all, perhaps, in this case, as it has 
been in some others, chiefly to England that Brown was indebted 
for his coming into general notice at home. It is true that his 
stories were to be found amongst the shabby editions of works 
which go to make up a circulating library, and that some of them 
were occasionally read ; but excepting his personal acquaintance, 
few or none knew or cared whether he was an Englishman ora 
Laplander ; whether he was living, whether he had died a natural 
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death, or was one of the many Browns who are regularly hanged. 
Even when an American edition at last appears, it is recom- 
mended to public notice by extracts from a London paper, con- 
gratulating Brown’s countrymen that Boston was to give them an 
edition of the works of a man of whom they might well be proud. 
We hope we are giving no offence. We would merely suggest 
to the zealous, that whenever a man of genius appears amongst 
us, we should give him cordial welcome and support, and hearty 
praise ; and not be so wanting in patriotism as to let foreigners 
be the first to take him by the hand. 

This edition of Brown is in six conveniently sized volumes, 
very neat in appearance, though not quite so accurately printed 
as we could have wished. ‘The notice of him, at the beginning, 
gives not a single new fact, or peculiarity in his character, that we 
recollect. The publisher might as well have set his printer to com- 
piling a notice out of Dunlap, as have brought such an one as this 
all the way from Philadelphia. We wish, too, he had taken advice 
before making his selection. No edition of Brown’s works should 
be published without the Memoirs of Carwin, and those of Ste- 
phen Calvert. It is true, Brown did not live to finish them ; but 
to those who feel something like a personal attachment to our 
author,—and what good man ever meet him without feeling it >— 
this gives them a near and peculiar interest ; it connects us with 
him in his sickness, it brings us to the side of his deathbed, and 
helps us to watch in spirit the passing of his exalted and solemn 
soul into the other world. Had any sacrifice been necessary, 
which we very much doubt, ‘ Clara Howard ” should have been 
omitted, for it has all Brown’s defects, with little or none of his 
power. Notwithstanding these deficiencies, we hold the public 
to be under great obligations to the publisher ; and hope he will 
be fully rewarded for his praiseworthy undertaking. 

To the speculative mind, it is a curious fact that a man like 
Brown should of a sudden make his appearance in a new coun- 
try, in which almost every individual was taken up in the eager 
pursuit of riches, or the hot and noisy contests of party politics ; 
when every man of talent, who sought out distinction, went into 
one of the professions; when to make literature one’s main em- 
ployment, was held little better than being a drone ; when almost 
the only men who wrote with force and simplicity were some of 
the leaders amongst our active politicians ; when a man might 
look over our wide and busy territory, and see only here and 
there some self-deluded being dabbling in a dull, shallow stream, 
which he fancied running clear and strong to the brim with the 
waters of Helicon. 
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Did not the fact that Brown produced such works at such a 
time show clearly the power of genius over circumstances, we 
might be inclined to attribute to his loneliness of situation some- 
thing of the solitariness, mysteriousness, and gloom, which sur- 
round all he wrote. But these come not of outward things. 
The energies of his soul were melancholy powers, and their path 
lay along the dusky dwelling-places of superstition, and fear, and 
death, and woe. ‘The soul of such a man takes not its character 
from the world, but takes out from the world what suits its nature 
and passes the rest by; and what more it needs, and what it 
cannot find abroad, it turns for inward, and finds or creates it 
there. “ My existence,” says Brown, “isa series of thoughts, 
rather than of motions. Ratiocination and deduction leave my 
senses unemployed. The fulness of my fancy renders my eye 
vacant and inactive. Sensations do not precede and suggest, 
but follow and are secondary to the acts of my mind.” So 
strong was this cast of his mind, and so single was it in its pur- 
pose, that of all men of imagination we know of none who ap- 
pear from their writings to have looked so little at nature, or to 
have been so little open to its influences. With the exception of 
Mervyn’s return to Hadwin’s, and his last journey thence, and 
the opening of Carwin, with one or two more slight instances, he 
seldom attempts a description of natural scenery, or, where he 
labors it most, is confused and indistinct, as, for instance, in 
Edgar Huntly. It is amidst shut-up houses, still, deserted 
streets, noisome smells, and pestilence, and death, and near the 
slow, black hearse, and the dead man’s grave, that his calling lies ; 
and he has no time to turn aside to breathe the fresh, clear air of 
the country. He seems, in fiction, as intent upon his purpose as 
Howard ever was in real life; he who could spare no time from 
hospitals and prisons, for palaces and statues and pictures. ‘This 
may be thought a serious deficiency in Brown’s genius; yet it is 
curious to see how sometimes a defect takes somewhat the ap- 
pearance of an advantage. This very want of variety has given 
such an air of truth to what he is about, showing such an earnest 
singleness of purpose, that perhaps no writer ever made his read- 
ers so completely forget that they were not reading a statement 
of some serious matter of fact ; and so strong is this impression, 
that we even become half reconciled to improbabilities, which so 
vex us in fiction, though often happening in daily life. This en- 
ables us to bear, too, better with his style ; for, along with some- 
thing like a conviction that the man who had vivacity of genius 
enough for such inventions, could never have delivered himself 
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with such dull poverty and pedantry of phrase, we at last are al- 
most driven to the conclusion that however extraordinary it may 
be, it is nevertheless a fact; for the man “ never could have made 
it,” and that things must have happened pretty much as he tells 
us they did. 

If Brown was remarkable for having appeared amongst a peo- 
ple whose pursuits and tastes had, at the time, little or no sym- 
pathy with his own, and in a country in which all was new, and 
partook of the alacrity of hope, and where no old remembrances 
made the mind contemplative and sad, nor old superstitions con- 
jured up forms of undefined awe ; he is scarcely less striking 
for standing apart, in the character of his mind, from almost every 
other man of high genius. He is more like Godwin than like 
any other ; but differs from him in making so many of his char- 
acters live, and act, and perish, as if they were the slaves of su- 
pernatural powers, and the victims of a vague and dreadful 
fatality. Even here his character for truth is maintained ; and 
his invisible agencies mingle with the commonest characters, and 
in the most ordinary scenes of life. It is true that these myste- 
rious agencies are all explained away ; yet such a hold do they 
take upon our minds, that we cannot shake off the mystical in- 
fluence they have gained over us; and even those who have 
practised the deceptions, seem to have done it not so much from 
a love of deception as from a hankering after something resem- 
bling the supernatural, and an insane sort of delight in watching 
its strange and dreadful force over others ; both he that is wrought 
upon, and he that works, seem, the one to suffer and the other 
to act, as under some resistless fate. Brown’s fatal power is un- 
sparing, and never stops ; his griefs and sufferings are not of that 
kind which draws tears and softens the heart; it wears out the 
heart and takes away the strength of our spirits, so that we lie 
helpless under it. A power of this kind holds no associations 
with nature ; for in the gloomiest, and the wildest, and barrenest 
scenes of nature, there is something enlarging, and elevating, 
something that tells us there is an end to our unmixed sorrow, 
something that lifts us above life, and breathes into us immortality 
—God is there! No! it is surrounded by man and the works 
of man—man in his ills, and sins, and feebleness; it is there 
alone that we can feel what is the bitterness and weariness of 
unmixed helplessness and woe. 

So much was gloominess the character of Brown’s genius, 
that he does not, like other authors, begin his story in a state of 
cheerfulness or quiet, and gradually lead on to disappointment and 
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affliction. Some one writes a letter to a friend who has asked 
him for an account of his suffering life. It hints at mysteries, and 
sorrows, and remorse—sorrows and remorse to which there can 
be no end, but in the rest of the grave. He has already passed 
through years of miseries, and we come in and go on with him 
to the end of his story ; but they have not ended there ; and we 
leave him praying that death may at last bring peace to his sick 
and worn heart. ‘There is woe behind us, and woe before us. 
The spirit cries, with the Apocalyptic angel, seen flying through 
the midst of heaven, in vision by John, ‘‘ Woe, woe, woe, to the 
inhabiters of the earth !” 

We know that it has become fashionable of late years, to hold 
sorrow as the chiefest of sins, and the melancholy story-teller as 
the great seducer of men from their duties and the highest of all 
virtues—gaiety of heart. But proneness to melancholy is not the 
evil of our times. We live too much abroad for that ; day time 
and evening, we are running at large with the common herd, or 
are gathered into smaller flocks and folds, called societies. No 
one is seen ruminating alone in the still shade of his own oak or 
willow. ‘The thoughtful observer, too, must have remarked, that 
those who are most apt to be talkative upon the duty of cheer- 
fulness and the danger of strong excitement, are mainly those, the 
depths of whose feelings a fishing-line might fathom, those who 
have no dark, mysterious, unsounded places ; and yet if a breeze 
but ruffle their placidity, one would think from the outcry, 
that the mighty sea itself was heaving and tossing into fury and 
foam. Besides, why all this alarm? If one author is melan- 
choly, there are hundreds who are cool and wise, or cheerful, or 
full of fun. Be under no concern ; neither college, nor the bar, 
nor the exchange, is in danger of being changed into an Arden, 
nor our literati, lawyers, nor merchants likely to become so many 
melancholy Jaqueses. We have no room to go further into the 
subject here. To treat it rightly, we must look deeper than men 
are apt to look into human nature, and we have no time for that 
now. 

But why need any man have such gloomy views, and write in 
so melancholy a strain always? The answer is, this was accord- 
ing to Brown’s temperament, and whenever he tried to thwart it, 
he utterly failed. Of humour, Mr. Dunlap says, he “had no 
portion in himself, nor any adequate conception of it in others.” 
And Brown, himself says; “ My powers do not enable me to 
place the commonplace characters around me in an interesting or 
amusing point of view.” He falls off even in the cheerful, and 
grows heavy. 
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This variety which people so unhesitatingly ask for, as if no one 
could think of denying them ; and as if it were as “ good cheap ” 
as common business talent, is in itself a mark of high quality of 
genius. “ Pray, Sir,” one might say to Mackenzie, “I have 
been reading your ‘ La Roche’ and your ‘ Man of Feeling,’ and 
have been crying so! and am so sad !—do make me laugh now, 
will you?” My dear Sir, I would gratify you with all my heart, 
were it in my power,” replies Mackenzie, “ but it is not. If you 
wish to laugh, you must go see the Dean, or there is Shakspeare, 
he will make you laugh or cry, just as you please! No; he will 
not make you cry ; he is ‘ too deep for tears,’ but he will make 
you ‘as sad as night,’ whenever you wish it.” 

Brown’s genius not only wanted variety ; it seemed to be with- 
out even pliability. It was as ungainly and stiff when put out of 
its ordinary track, as is an honest yeoman, when he sets Finaself to 
some act of gentlemanly courtesy, and for his pains, gets praised 
for his excellently obliging disposition, and ridiculed for his awk- 
ward way of showing it. 

With the exception of Constantia, in “ Ormond,” and Louisa, 
in the unfinished tale of “ Stephen Calvert,” there is very little to 
interest us in the females. Perhaps we should include the Had- 
wins. Constantia is an excellent girl, and goes through her suf- 
ferings, and the hard offices that poverty and sickness lay upon 
her, with all patience and perseverance. But it was not necessa- 
ry, though “ entire affection hateth nicer hands,” to tell us that 
the beautiful Constantia “ washed the foul linen;” or when she 
tended the sick man, how she administered the medicine and 
watched its two-fold operation. There is a great deal which 
must be done by us poor mortals for one another, which it is best 
to say as little about as possible. But Louisa is the most finely 
conceived of the female characters. Under-sized, thin, awkward, 
sallow complexioned, and O! most fatal of all to love, rough- 
voiced, still she is lovely. Yet she, too, must needs offend us. 
Brown wishes to show her frankness, and therefore when Calvert 
intimates something about an early marriage, Z gods! what fol- 
lows? ‘ My intimations were understood before they were fully 
expressed. ‘They obtained not a dubious acquiescence, but a 
vehement assent. It was unwise to defraud herself of the happi- 
ness of wedlock by the least delay. Next week was a period 
preferable to the next month; to-morrow was still more to be 
desired. Nay, she would eagerly concur in ratification of 
this contract on that very night. Domestic arrangements might 
follow with as much convenience and propriety as precede.” 
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‘** Why tolerate a longer delay, or pass through more forms than 
were absolutely indispensable?” O! Mr. Tremaine, thou “ Man 
of Refinement !” which way wouldst thou have looked, and how 
wouldst thou have felt at such atime, and what wouldst thou have 
done? We tell thee what thou wouldst not have done; thou 
wouldst not have burnt thy fingers and scalded thine arm for such 
a coming fair one. But the parson is missing; and the next 
day, in consequence of a conversation with a friend, Louisa tells 
Master Calvert that the marriage must be put off for five years 
in order to give his character time fo settle. In truth, we scarce- 
ly recollect any full drawn, and complete gentleman or lady, by an 
American author ; and as for the nice art, love-making :—‘ Once, 
on asudden meeting,” Stephen Calvert is made to say, “ she so 
far overstept the customary boundaries, as to wrap me in her 
arms and kiss my cheek. No self-reproof or blushful conscious- 
ness ensued this act of unguarded tenderness, though indeed it 
took place without a witness.” Would he have had her kiss in 
company? And for our own parts, we think a little * blushful 
consciousness ” would not have made it any the less winning. 

Strange things happen. Constantia has a friend, Sophia, who 
goes to Italy, has a lover, Courtland, and marries him; and the 
very next day this platonic lady sends him to England, and sets 
off herself for America, in search of her friend ; and not finding 
her as soon as she wished, resolves, after a very flattering manner 
to Mr. Courtland, that she will die of grief—that she will never 
know joy again this side the grave. ‘These things are strangely 
out of nature. Besides, Mr. Brown’s lovers, as a matter of 
course, relate to their friends their love dialogues ; and the love- 
letters go the rounds of the family as regularly as the daily paper. 
Such conduct in the fair sex is extremely annoying to us sensi- 
tive gentlemen. But we have more serious charges to make 
against them. 

There is a Mrs. Jane Talbot, who has no liking for her hus- 
band, and loves another man, and yet is virtuous; sits till after 
twelve o’nights with him, while her husband is absent, and yet is 
virtuous; and when the husband dies, the experienced widow 
writes letters to this same friend after a manner as girlish as one 
in her teens, though not always with the same delicacy. There 
is another, married too, and living apart from her husband, and 
she has a friend and midnight visits, ah, and tender embraces 
also, and she, too, is virtuous. Now we have no doubts of the 
strength of female virtue, but a chain-cable will give way, put 
but enough upon it. There is not an oftener needed prayer 
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than that,—Lead us not into temptation. These are but a few 
instances of this kind of improprieties in Brown’s stories. Pure 
and delicate minds in real life never fall into them, nor will a 
woman of principle be apt to place herself in a situation which 
— an equivocal appearance. 

e believe Brown to have been one of the purest of men. 
The intellectual so predominated in him, and he seems so to 
have loathed the sensual, that perhaps he was not aware of the 
strength of certain temptations over others. More than this, 
Brown had his system, or rather was caught by a system of that 
day, which held all distinctions in society to be but old abuses, 
the restraints of marriage unworthy free and rational beings ;— 
when senate and bar-room alike rang with the bold and shallow 
philosophy, as it was termed, of atheists, deists, and equality 
men. “ Freethinkers,” says Wollaston, (though he himself has 
been suspected on one point) “ are half-thinkers.” No one can 
now read the works of the time we speak of without feeling 
the truth of this remark, and being amazed at the effect they 
produced and the noisy notoriety they attained to. It is easy 
for every age to see the errors of any time but its own. We 
now have our systems ; they may not be nearly as full of danger, 
but they are almost as full of folly as those of past ages. Brown 
lived to reason himself out of his errors, and settled down, as 
every man of fair mind and good affections will be likely to do, in- 
to a christian ; but these mistakes did not quit him without doing 
a lasting injury to his good taste. 

We have said that even the want of variety, and the defects 
of style in Brown have in some measure helped to the impression 
of the truth of his stories. But he makes this impression in a 
better way also, by his circumstantiality, his careful mention of a 
thousand little particulars. His personages, too, before under- 
taking the simplest act, go through a process of reasoning ; we 
have all the pros and cons that can be started; and though the 
reasoning has too often more of show than substance, still, this 
being the way in which the larger part of the world reasons, we 
are more and more convinced of the truth of his relations. He 
certainly has this striking characteristic of genius, the power of 
making his characters living and breathing men, acting in situa- 
tions which are distinctly and vividly presented to our minds. 
To be sure, he must needs turn philosopher, and be prodigiously 
profound on small matters. Formal questions are put about the 
course to be taken, when every body sees there is but one course, 
and that “as plain as way to parish church.” It is dark; one 
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of his heroines has occasion to go to her chamber for a manu- 
script which she wishes to read. Common folks would take it 
for granted, without any serious ratiocination, that the first thing 
would be to get a light. - But softly and slowly,—there is nothing 
like exercising our reason on all occasions. 


* To do this it was requisite to procure a light. The girl had 
long since retired to her chamber ; it was therefore proper to wait 
upon myself. A lamp, and the means of lighting it, were only to 
be found in the kitchen. Thither I resolved forthwith to repair ; 
but the light was of use merely to enable me to read the book. I 
knew the shelf and the spot where it stood. Whether I took down 
the book, or prepared the lamp in the first place, appeared to be a 
matter of no moment, The latter was preferred, and, leaving my 
seat, I approached the closet in which, as I mentioned formerly, 
my books and papers were deposited.” Vol. 1. p. 78. 


Again, Constantia not only washes the clothes of the family, 
but makes thein too; and hear this, ye of the goose and shears! 


‘Clothing is one of the necessaries of human existence. The 
art of the tailor is scarcely of less use than that of the tiller of the 
ground. There are few the gains of which are better merited, and 
less injurious to the principles of human society. She resolved 
therefore to become a workwoman, and to employ in this way, the 
leisure she possessed from-household avocations. ‘T'o this scheme 
she was obliged to reconcile not only herself but her parents. 
The conquest of their prejudices was no easy task, but her patience 
and skill finally succeeded, and she procured needlework in suffi- 
cient quantity to enable her to enhance in no trivial degree the 
common fund.” Vol. vi. pp. 22, 23. 


Brown’s style is rather remarkable. The structure of his 
sentences is for the most part simple, but his words! they re- 
mind one of the witty M. P.’s reply, when asked what was doing 
in the house ; “ Lord Castlereagh is airing his vocabulary this 
morning, that’s all.” ‘To use the happy phrase of that lord, 
‘“‘the fundamental feature” of the style is a most pains-taking 
avoidance of the Saxon, wherever it is possible, and a use of 
words of Latin origin in such combinations as they were never put 
into before. Dudley’s leaving New York is spoken of as “ this 
evasion.” “Her decay was eminently gradual.” Constantia 
scarcely “ retrieving her composure.” “ Retrieved reflection ;” 
“extenuate the danger;” ‘“ extenuate both these species of 
merit ;” ‘ preclude the necessity ;” ‘ exclude from my counte- 
nance ;” “resume her ancient country ;” “ immersed in per- 
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plexity ;” ‘ obvious to suppose ;” “ obvious to conclude ;” “ un- 
avoidable to conclude ;” ‘copious epistle ;” “ copiously interro- 
gated ;” ‘ copious and elegant accommodation ;” “ my depart- 
ure was easy and commodious;” “the barrier that severs her 
from Welbeck must be as high as heaven and insuperable as 
necessity ;” ‘¢ a few passengers likewise occurred, whose hasty,” 
&c. No one who has once read the description of Carwin as 
he is first introduced, can ever forget it. Yet we are told, 
‘‘ shoulders broad and square, breast sunken, his head drooping, 
his body of uniform breadth, supported by long and lank legs, 
were the ingredients of his frame.” The ingredients of a 
pudding ! 

Brown is much more remarkable for putting his thoughts into 
the form of questions than Godwin ever was, yet to ask and to 
question are scarcely to be met with through the whole six vol- 
umes, but instead of these, we have interrogated, interrogations, 
and even interrogatories. It is true that the kind of writing we 
speak of does not show itself equally in all his stories; some few 
of them are tolerably free from it. 

This perverted taste is much to be regretted ; for after the 
excitement of a first reading (when less attention is paid to the 
style of a powerful story), we are perpetually feeling the incon- 
gruity between the strong characters and passions and terrific 
scenes, and the language in which they are presented to us. 
The distinguished novelists of this day must by and by suffer 
from defect in style, while the beauty and truth of language of 
our old dramatists will help to the increased pleasure they give 
the more they are studied. Brown himself has beautifully said, 
“ The language of man is the ‘ intercourse of spirits,’ the perfect 
and involuntary picture of every fixed or transient emotion to 
which his mind is subject.” We wish he had remembered this, 
and left his passions and thoughts to speak their own tongue. 

Though Brown’s style is never rich and idiomatic, in some of 
his writings we find it clear and simple ; and it is probable that 
it never would have been so wide of good English as we generally 
find it in his stories, had he received what is called a public edu- 
cation. It is often amusing to hear some very clever men who 
have never received such an education, talk about colleges and 
college learning. ‘They have most magnificent notions upon the 
subject ; and it is a hard matter to persuade them that they can 
write better sense, and put it into better language too, than the 
greater part of those who have been entered and graduated 
regularly. You may confess that such a course of instruction is 
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of great benefit to the industrious, and no loss to the idle, even, 
that at college something is absorbed by every brain which is 
capable of being imbued at all with what is intellectual. This 
is not enough to allow. ‘There is to these men an undefinable 
charm and change wrought within that circle into which they 
have never entered ; and they conclude that they have little to 
do except to bear their inferiority like good christians. They 
must try something, however, which shall gloss over this inferior- 
ity ; and they accordingly set themselves industriously to forming 
modes of talking and writing, such as never came from tongue or 
pen, learned or vulgar. ‘They are made to suffer for all this; 
for what really grew out of self-distrust and humility, is commonly 
set down to affectation and pedantry. ‘This is the best solution 
we can give of the cause of Brown’s style, as great a man as he 
was. 

We cannot quit Brown without one word upon the inward 
struggle he endured in deciding between the strong tendencies of 
his genius, and what he seemed half persuaded, notwithstanding 
his scruples, to have been his duty. He was educated for the 
bar, and obtained some distinction in his club for his management 
of the fictitious cases proposed there. We would say in passing, 
that we believe, after all, these clubs are not the places to deter- 
mine a man’s powers; and notwithstanding some eminent men 
first distinguished themselves in these mock contests, we have 
great doubts whether it is not quite as well for a man to fight his 
first battle on the field where nothing is allowed but keen steel 
and naked points. Physical and intellectual dexterity and power 
are very different things, and obtained by very different means. 
At any rate, Brown’s time came, and then he hesitated, and then 
his friends talked, or by their marked silence pained him yet 
more. Unsatisfied in his own mind, and those whose good 
opinion he fain would have had being against him, he became 
harassed and dejected. ‘There was something working within, 
the nature and power of which he did not then enough understand 
to follow without scruple. He still doubted; and when at last he 
did resolve, he felt not the relief and vigor of a resolved man ; 
for he feared it might be the yielding of weakness, not the reso- 
lution of strength. It was his good fortune that the waking, 
instinctive energy of genius at length prevailed. Instead of living 
as only one of the multitude of keen and clever men at the bar, 
and then dying and being forgotten, he is going down with the 
history of our country as the earliest author of genius in our 
literature. Already this distinction is something ; but it is to be 
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yet greater. The writers of genius who may come up amongst us, 
instead of taking from his good name, will but bring to it fresh 
honor and reverence, for he will be called the father of all of them. 

Let this struggle in the sensitive temperament of Brown, be a 
caution to parents and friends. A little more, and he would: 
have gone to a still earlier grave, a disappointed and scarcely 
noted man. If a young man’s bent be a strong one, so it be 
innocent, point out the hardships of the course he would take, if 
you will, but let him follow it. The father talks of his experi- 
ence, as if one man’s experience would serve alike for all. We 
are not all made after one pattern, or this would be no longer a 
world of trial and effort, of great failure and glorious success. 

There are men, very kind men too, who would do good ser- 
vice to a man of genius, but then they must do it to suit them- 
selves, not him. It is taken for granted that he is fantastic and 
wayward, merely because, as he differs in his intellectual powers, 
so does he in temperament and sympathies from the world at 
large. He must be made a useful citizen, however. Pegasus 
must be yoke-mate with donkey, or be turned out to shift for 
himself. “Perhaps he submits ; but, as every one might suppose, 
donkey proves the more serv iceable_beas st, works and grows fat, 
while Pegasus is breaking down. Nor is this all. If the man 
of genius declines these well meant offers, he is sensible that he 
is looked upon as one who will not let you do him good if you 
would ; and to the weight of his troubles and sorrows is added 
the feeling, that those who care most about him, mingle disap- 
pointment and disapprobation with their concern. ‘This is a sad 
and comfortless thought to visit a mind, which, from its very 
nature, must dwell much alone and needs much of sympathy to 
take it from its solitude. There is, perhaps, no class more envied 
than men of genius ; and it is natural enough that they should be, 
when estimated by their productions, and it is true, also, that they 
have times of high aspirations, and scenes of intellectual beauty 
and grandeur seen but dimly and at a distance by others; yet 
could the world see into their whole souls, it would hardly envy 
them so. 

It may be thought that we have dwelt too long upon the faults 
of Brown, and that we are of an ungracious temper for so doing. 
We have taken no delight in this part of our work, for we reve- 
rence his genius and feel an affection for so kind and good a man. 
If we speak with all our hearts of what is excellent in a great 
man, we shall do him little harm by pointing out his defects, 
while at the same time we are doing good to multitudes. We 
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are not of those who would pull down a stone upon the head of 
him who is but just raising a structure for his own fame ;_ nor of 
those who are glad to see the barren sands drifting over the 
foundation which another was beginning to lay. Brown has 
built up his eternal pyramid, and laid him down to rest in it. 





Analysis of the Principles of Rhetorical Delivery as applied to 
Reading and Speaking. By Esenrzer Porter, D. D. 
Bartlet Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in the Theological Sem- 
inary at Andover. 12mo. 1827. pp. 404. 


Tuts work was prepared by Dr. Porter, from the perception 
of the want of some convenient manual of instruction in elocu- 
tion, at our places of education. He observes in his Preface, 
that “as an instructer of theological students, my attention was 
many years ago called to some prevalent defects in delivery. 
These I ascribed chiefly to early habits, contracted in the schools, 
and to the want of adequate precepts in books on reading and 
speaking.” ‘To supply this defect and remedy the evils resulting 
from it, Dr. Porter conceived the plan of a work, which, aiming 
at the general character of. Walker’s treatise, should be “ free 
from the obscurity and extreme particularity of his system.” 

In pursuit of this conception, the work before us has been 
prepared, as we think, with great success. It contains enough 
of the theory and principles of rhetorical delivery, to guide the 
teacher and to assist the student. Walker’s extreme complexity 
is avoided ; his needless multiplication of rules retrenched ; and 
a few of his errors corrected. ‘The first portion of the work con- 
tains the system and its illustrations ; the latter portion compre- 
hends a judicious and interesting selection of exercises, princi- 
pally from the most distinguished writers of the English language, 
with an admixture of well chosen extracts from the popular 
compositions of our own time and country. We apprehend Dr. 
Porter’s work will very sufficiently supply the previously existing 
want; and that it is as good an one of the kind, as need be 
sought after. It is no part of our object, on this occasion, to 
enter into a minute criticism of every principle or illustration 
contained in the book ; with respect to which each reader 
must pronounce according to his own taste, ear, and judgment. 
The general plan of the work is excellent, and its execution 
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exceedingly creditable. Omitting all minute remarks upon its 
contents, we trust the great importance of its subject will form 
an adequate apology for some general observations upon it.* 

Dr. Porter’s work was prepared with the laudable purpose of 
furnishing a much needed aid, in the art of “ speaking well ;” the 
art, which recommended Aaron to his divine commission, and 
which of all human attainments (not of a moral nature) is un- 
questionably in this country the most important. “ It is,” as has 
been correctly observed by one of our own writers, “ quite dis- 
tinct from the faculty of writing well in the closet, or reading with 
grace and propriety.” By the ancients, the art of speaking well 
was taught with greater application and assiduity, on the part both 
of master and pupil, than we can now fully realize or believe. 
In modern times, this is not the case. ‘Though the uses to which 
public speaking is applied are as important and more numerous 
than they were formerly (being increased in number at least by 
the addition of religious exhortation from the pulpit), yet almost 
the only preparation habitually made by our public speakers, is 
professional preparation in that learning which is required by the 
particular line of life to be followed; some small exercise in 





* We would, however, make a specific criticism on the following note, on p. 72. 

“T beg leave to ask here, if it shows want of taste in the reader, in such a case, to 
sacrifice the sense to the syllabic accent of poetry, why is it, that, in the sister art of 
music, as applied to metrical psalmody, no practical distinction is made between ac- 
cent and emphasis? On the contrary, a choir is so trained in psalmody, as not to 
reflect whether one word has more meaning than another, but whether its relative 
position requires strong or feeble utterance. Thus a full volume of sound is poured 
out on a preposition, for example, just because it happens to coincide with a musical 
note at the beginning of a bar. Illustrations of this are so many that they may be 
taken almost at random, In the hymn beginning, 


‘ God of the morning, at whose voice,’ 


the musical accent, in many tunes would recur four times during the line, and two of 
these on prepositions. But is there no philosophy and rhetoric in music? Is the 
spirit of this divine art to be rigidly tied down by mere rules of harmony and metrical 
stress? Music is but an elegant and charming species of elocution. And, important 
as accent is, it should never contravene the laws of sentiment in the former, more 
than in the latter art.” 


The difference in the case of reading and singing we take to be this. It is the 
business of the reader (or speaker) to set to music in effect, as he goes along, the 
passage, which he speaks or reads. Consequently, if his notes are false, he is to 
blame; he should have composed them aright. The singer, however, is obliged 
generally to take a precomposed piece of music, and adapt to it any words which 
may chance to be given him. The necessary consequence is humorously described 
in an early number of the Spectator, in an account of the progress of the Italian 
opera in England. The unhappy effect of course never can exist in the highest or- 
der of vocal music, that is, when the original words, for which the music was com- 
posed, are sung, and no others. It ought, however, undoubtedly to be the effort of 
the singer, in our common church music, to accommodate the music to the words, 
according to Dr. Porter's suggestion. 
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writing, though of a general, elementary kind, not modified ac- 
cording to the different species of composition required in the 
different professions, nor pursued at all after the academic life is 
brought to a close ; and still less practice in declamation, as an 
academic or a school exercise. ‘This is the extent to which the 
art of speaking is (or till very lately was) taught among us. That 
it was taught in antiquity with unexampled and unwearied pains, 
we all know. Even in the declining age of Greece (to say no- 
thing of the days of Pericles and of Demosthenes), when her 
arts were extinct on her own soil, and her sons were employed 
in training the Roman youth to Grecian refinements, a labor was 
bestowed on elocution, which we can hardly conceive. Quin- 
tilian describes the different emotions indicated, in proportion as 
the fingers were bent in a larger or smaller curve. 

It would carry us out of our limits (were it necessary) to re- 
capitulate the well known anecdotes of the time and labor which 
were bestowed by the distinguished orators, and most of all by 
the most distinguished, Cicero and Demosthenes, to acquire the 
art of speaking well. We will only observe, that in thus bestow- 
ing their time and labor, they acted according to the reasonable- 
ness of the thing. We, in withholding time and labor from the 
same object, manifestly act under a confusion of ideas. We 
confound, in practice, the art of speaking with the capacity to 
furnish what is to be spoken, and bestow almost all our attention 
on the latter. Nothing is much easier than for a man versed in 
his profession, whatever it be, to draw up in his closet either a 
powerful political memorial, or an able law argument, or a serious 
sermon. It is not difficult to commit these performances to mem- 
ory, and recite them before an audience ; and still more easy is it 
to take the manuscript into the public assembly and read it aloud. 
On the other hand, to acquire the power of addressing a judicious 
assembly without verbal premeditation, on an important topic ; 
to do it with propriety, with grace, and with effect, is of all 
talents among the rarest. ‘There are as few, who have attained 
the highest renown in this department, as in that of epic poetry. 

We need not enter into a course of argument to show, that if the 
attainment of perfection in this art is rare, it is also in the highest 
degree important, even in stages far below perfection. Whence 
then the neglect, the indifference, the inattention? When we 
read of the pains taken by the ancient orators; of their seclusion 
and their vigils; their exercise in the schools; their solitary 
practice continued through life ; their resort to actors, as the best 
masters of the art of elocution,—we are apt to cry, “ Out upon it,” 
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as something excessive and ridiculous ; and we point to the great 
modern orators to show how needless is all this training. ‘The 
first main justification of the general inattention, therefore, seems 
to be, that some distinguished instances may be pointed out, in 
almost all countries, in modern times, of admirable speakers, who 
have become so without having bestowed much time or pains on 
the art of speaking. 

But before we pronounce on this ground, that the ancient dis- 
cipline was unnecessary, we ought to consider one thing ; which 
is, that men like Demosthenes and Cicero, not idle sophists, but 
practical statesmen, engaged in the mighty struggle of real life, 
on its most conspicuous theatres ; affecting by their eloquence the 
most various and momentous interests, with their own lives gen- 
erally at stake, and, in the case of the two great men named, ac- 
tually sacrificed,—would not have resorted to any discipline not 
productive of plain, palpable, and signal benefit. Men do not 
waste time and thought and pains on useless refinements, while 
states and armies, treaties and battles, life and death for them- 
selves and others, are staked upon their efforts. ‘That such men, 
therefore, so circumstanced, kept up the laborious discipline in 
the art of speaking, to which we allude, during their whole lives, 
affords a strong presumption that such discipline was found and 
known to be useful. Again, though every day shows us there 
may be fine, powerful speaking, without much systematic train- 
ing, nothing can show us, or render it even remotely probable, 
that those who speak well without such education, would not 
speak much better with it. ‘To what is to be ascribed the great 
diversity of effect produced by different public speakers, of gifts 
and endowments as nearly equal as can be imagined, except in 
this respect? ‘To what is to be ascribed the preference so com- 
monly given, even by cool and judicious hearers, to a perform- 
ance finely delivered, though of inferior merit, over a much better 
composition wretchedly spoken? ‘The English language con- 
tains, if not the most illustrious example of eloquence, at least the 
most memorable example of the degree to which the effect of the 
highest flights of eloquence may be weakened, under the opera- 
tion of a bad delivery. Some of those inimitable orations of 
Burke, which seem now to be admitted to be the most eloquent 
productions in the English language, when delivered by their 
author in the House of Commons, cleared its seats of friends and 
foes. While he was addressing to the members the sublimest 
appeals, of which our language bas ever been made the vehicle, 
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the popular report of him, on the part of his associates and ad- 
mirers, was, that 
“ he went on refining, 
And thought of convincing while they thought of dining.” 

Can any one believe that this would have been said of Burke, 
in his lifetime by his friends, had he been as good a speaker, as 
every man may be, who possesses a good voice, good person, and 
fine genius ? 

When arguments against a systematic, laborious, and long 
continued study of the art of speaking fail, resort is often had to 
prejudice. ‘The cultivated manner is called an artificial manner ; 
and we are told that an artificial manner is unbecoming the di- 
vine urging eternal truths and sacred duties; or the advocate 
pleading for life and death ; or the grave counsellor, deliberating 
on the affairs of the state. If by an artificial manner be meant an 
affected, impertinent address, a pretence to emotion which is not 
felt, extravagant and fantastic gesticulations, and strange tones, 
then certainly it cannot be too much condemned and despised. 
But if by an artificial manner be meant one which is formed by 
reflection on the manner of communicating impressions with the 
greatest power and effect, or by imitation of others who have 
acquired this talent; if it consist in uttering truths, opinions, 
and exhortations in the tones and with the gestures, that have 
been ascertained to give them most influence over the hearer, 
then surely there is no ground for a prejudice against the artificial 
manner. Speaking is itself an art ; and to object to an improved 
style of speaking, that it is artificial, would be like objecting to 
the steam engine, or any other machine, that it is mechanical. 

In fact, the reproach commonly brought against an artificial 
manner belongs of riglit to what is called a natural manner. Ifa 
speaker of good sense and good character, in either profession, 
happen to have a calm, tame, and unimpassioned delivery (pro- 
ducing the singular effect, that with all the excitement of the living 
voice, a crowded audience, and the sympathy of numbers, the 
discourse nevertheless reads in the closet better than it sounded 
in public), then he is said to have a fine natural manner! For 
what reason, we are utterly unable to comprehend. Is it natural, 
in civil life, for a person, representing, in a deliberative assembly, 
thirty or forty thousand fellow citizens, and taking a part in 
measures, on which depend peace or war, liberty or slavery, 
prosperity or decline for millions, is it natural for such an one to 
employ the calm and unimpassioned manner? Is it natural for 
a caches of religion, if he sincerely believes he is uttering truth 

VOL, II. 43 
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of everlasting moment to dying men, to read off his paragraphs 
without emotion or warmth? Nothing is more unnatural. 

The cold, the tranquil, and unimpassioned is an artificial man- 
ner, and it is formed in this way. The legislative, judicial, and 
religious assemblies of men, to which public speaking is addressed, 
place the speaker at first in an unusual and constrained, that is, 
an artificial position. ‘The first time he appears in public, espe- 
cially if, as commonly happens, it be in his youth or on the verge 
of manhood, he finds himself in a novel, and properly speaking, 
in an artificial situation. Used to no other intercourse between 
man and man than conversation, he finds himself before a large 
audience ; hundreds of eyes are fixed on him; an awful silence 
prevails, and he dreads to hear his own voice break it. The 
position, of course, is to him unnatural. The boldest man trem- 
bles; the effort is for many too great, and some, of powerful 
minds, pass through life without making it. But duty, necessity, 
example, conspire to enable most men, when their time comes, to 
make their public appearance. But how? Not once in a hund- 
red times with a free spontaneous movement in a natural manner, 
as an innocent child can prattle fearlessly before a large company, 
with a heart full of its little great concerns; but with diligent 
preparation of notes, speeches, and sermons, previously written, 
and either doggedly committed to memory, or brought into the 
assembly to be read aloud with a trembling voice and a faltering 
frame. ‘The embarrassment, in most cases, gradually wears off, 
but the misfortune is, that meantime, a manner is gradually form- 
ed, which, however natural, in reference to the circumstances 
under which it has been formed, is in the highest degree unnatu- 
ral, forced, and artificial, in reference to all the duties and ob- 
jects of a public speaker. 

Here, then, we perceive the great use of training and discipline. 
The art of speaking, previously well acquired by instruction, imi- 
tation, and practice, steps in, to relieve the embarrassment of a 
public appearance. It steps in, not making the speaker artificial, 
but enabling him to be natural; not to give him tones and ca- 
dences, but to keep his voice from quivering and dying in his 
throat; not to teach him fine gestures, but to put him so much at 
his ease, that his curiously organized body may sympathize with 
his mind and soul, and be moved by that sympathy. One of the 
great qualities of the natural manner, so called, is, to stand bolt 
upright, with the hands fast grappled to a book, or a table, or to 
the leaves of a manuscript. ‘This is not, however, nature. All 
her children, whom she has created partly intellectual and partly 
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material, evince a strong tendency to a reciprocal action and in- 
fluence of body and mind. Gesture,—movement of the body, 
the limbs, the features, are just as natural, as inarticulate cries or 
articulate words. ‘That a man, who is himself persuaded, ear- 
nest, touched, should hold his body stiff and motionless, while 
urging his persuasions and emotions on others, is a monstrous 
paradox. But to aid and guide nature to express herself in ges- 
ture, is-as necessary as to aid and guide her in uttering herself in 
articulate discourse. Hence the need of training, to enable a 
man to be natural in gesture. Without training, he will have 
none, or have that which is forced upon him by timidity and em- 
barrassment, that is, artificial gesture of the worst kind. 

But it is time to break off these general reflections. We will 
only observe in conclusion, that, all important as the art of speak- 
ing is, there is no art in which respectable proficiency is so sure 
to be made, by all who apply themselves diligently to it. We 
will also add, that with the best helps of books, little can be done 
without the aid of a skilful master and constant practice. 





An Amended Version of the Book of Job, with an Introduction 
and Notes chiefly Explanatory. By Georce R. Noyes. 
pp- 200. ; 


Wirutn the limits of the single volume, the Bible, are com- 
rised the entire remains of the ancient literature of the Hebrews. 
We might suppose, on the first reflection, that this was a very 
small remnant of the entire language and literature of a people. 
We shall, however, regard it in a mere literary point of view as 
highly considerable, when we farther compare what remains to 
us of the language of the ancient Hebrews, with the total wreck 
of the literature of almost every other ancient oriental people. 
The ancient Persian tongue is wholly extinct, except so far as it 
may be supposed to exist in the arrow-headed inscriptions on the 
Babylonian bricks, and on the ruins of Persepolis. Of the an- 
cient Egyptians, nothing, that can be viewed in the light of literary 
remains, is extant. ‘The primitive language of India can be but 
indistinctly traced, in the oldest existing form of the Sanskrit. 
In short, of all the ancient tongues of the great continent of Asia, 
the mother of arts, of language, and of its written symbols, the 
Semitic stock alone (the Hebrew and its kindred tongues) has 
come down to us, in any tolerable degree of literary preservation. 
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All the other eastern languages, we believe, do not furnish a 
literary monument, from the age of Solomon (to say nothing of 
that of Moses), which is equal in amount to a chapter of the 
Bible, of the average length. 

Although the Old Testament, from the form in which it is 

reserved and circulated, assumes the appearance of one volume, 
it ought farther to be considered, that it is in reality a collection 
of thirty-nine separate treatises, many of them of considerable 
length, written at different times, and on different subjects. How 
important this collection is, in a merely literary point of view, may 
be partly estimated from the consideration, that from the period 
of Grecian antiquity, corresponding to that in which the greater 
portion of the Hebrew Scriptures was written, nothing of any 
great value has descended to us, but the works of two poets, 
Homer and Hesiod. The Old Testament, however, compre- 
hends, probably, but a small part of the ancient Hebrew literature. 
Some of the books in the Old Testament contain evident marks, 
within themselves, of having been partly composed from old his- 
torical, genealogical and chronological documents, which have 
not been preserved. Some such books are expressly quoted. 
The “ Book of the Wars of the Lord,” is cited, Numbers xxi. 
14; and the “ Book of Jasher” is mentioned in Joshua x. 13, 
and 2 Samuel i. 18. In fact it could not be, but that a language 
and a state of society capable of producing works like those con- 
tained in the Old ‘Testament, should abound in almost every 
species of literature. Of almost every species, there are speci- 
mens in the Old Testament. A single expression of Solomon’s, 
“Of making many books there is no end, and much study is a 
weariness of the flesh,” indicates a state of literature, in which 
we have a right to assume the existence of a great variety and 
amount of books. 

The thirty-nine books comprised in the Old Testament being 
however, all that have been preserved to us from the ancient 
Hebrew literature, it is a matter of congratulation, that the variety 
just alluded to, is found to prevail among them. Beneath the 
sacred character common to them all, we have, in the Old Tes- 
tament, specimens of the genealogical, antiquarian, and _ historic 
compositions,—of the legislative systems, the ritual ordinances, 
the lyrical, didactic, and pastoral poetry, the sententious and 
aphoristic ethics of the ancient Hebrews. Among these various 
specimens of composition, few are more interesting (meaning al- 
ways, in a mere! ‘terary point of view), although none are more 
hard to define with © «rtainty, than the book of Job. 
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In its peculiar structure and composition, it stands alone, no 
other book of Scripture resembling it in these respects. The 
opinions of learned men have been divided, as to the character 
to be ascribed to it. ‘The general and popular opinion, no doubt 
is, that the book of Job is a real history, presenting a narrative of 
actual facts. The writers of the Talmud, however, regarded it 
as a didactic poem or an extended parable ; and the circum- 
stance that Josephus has not introduced the contents of the book 
of Job into his narrative, in which he professes to follow, and 
substantially does follow, the Old Testament history, has led to 
the inference, that Josephus looked upon it in the same light, in 
which it was regarded by the Talmudical authors. Between 
these two opinions bishop Huet, Dupin, and several other re- 
spectable and judicious critics (among them Mr. Noyes, whose 
translation is now before us) incline to a middle course. They 
regard the substantial contents of the book as historically true, 
although in the form in which the author has clothed and illus- 
trated them, he may have followed the suggestions of his own 
imagination and the taste of the age. This, according to Jahn, 
whose Introduction we are following in this account,* is the 
opinion of the more learned expositors of the Catholic church, 
and it is probably his own. He gives, however, with impartiality 
the grounds in favor of the two other opinions, and does not ex- 
pressly decide for any one. 

A division of opinion also exists as to the region, in which 
the scene of the Book of Job is laid. Where is the land of 
Uz? The two opinions which divide the learned are, the one 
that it was a region near the Euphrates, in the northern part of 
Arabia Deserta ; the other, that it was a portion of the valley of 
Damascus, extending southward to Arabia the Desert, in length 
about twenty miles, and in breadth about half as much, and still 
called by the Arabs by a name essentially resembling that of Uz. 
“ This beautiful valley,” says Jahn ‘‘ which is famed as the most 
beautiful and pleasant of the four eastern paradises, is no doubt 
always intended, when Uz simply is named.” 

hatever opinion we adopt, in reference to the historical 
character of the book, whether it be regarded as a real or an 
imaginary narrative, it is a question of interest, in what period the 
action is to be placed. This inquiry is attended with great diffi- 
culty, in consequence of the simplicity of the action, and the ab- 





*Einleitung in die géttlichen Biicher des Alten Bundes von Johann Jahn, 
2 Theil, 3 und 4 Ab. s. 750 u. f. 
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sence of all reference to contemporary events. Some critics 
place the date of the action as far back as Abraham ; others 
bring it down to a period as late as that of the Babylonian cap- 
tivity. ‘The grounds of either, or any opinion on this point must, 
therefore, be very slender. In the absence of historical allusion, 
recourse must be had to inferences chiefly from the state of civil- 
ization implied in the book ; and it is well known that in no part 
of the world, perhaps, has the state of civilization been less sub- 
ject to change, than in the region to which the action of this work 
must be referred. 

The most important controversy with respect to the work re- 
gards its authorship. Who wrote the book of Job? Under this 
general head, are comprehended several questions, which we 
cannot state better, than in the compendious language of Mr. 


Noyes. 


“ Respecting the age, the name, and the country of the author 
of the poem, there is equal uncertainty. Some suppose that he 
lived before the settlement of the Israelites in the land of Canaan. 
So Lowth, Eichhorn, Ilgen, and others. The principal argument 
in favor of this opinion is the absence of allusions to the institu- 
tions, rites, and ceremonies, introduced by Moses, and to striking 
events in the history of the Jewish nation. This argument would 
be entirely satisfactory, if the characters, as well as the author, of 
the poem, had been Hebrews. But as they were Arabians, upon 
whom the laws of the Jews were not obligatory, it may be said, 
that a writer of genius would not, at whatever period he may have 
lived, have put the sentiments of a Jew into the mouth of an 
Arabian. 

A second opinion is, that he lived at a period, when the Jewish 
nation had made greater progress in knowledge and refinement 
than in the time of Moses. Rosenmiiller thinks that this opinion 
is supported by the similar modes of expression and reasoning 
which occur in the Psalms and Proverbs, and by the knowledge 
which is exhibited, in chapter xxviii, and in the speech of Elihu, 
and of the Deity. The perfection of the language, the regularity 
of the structure, and the abstruse nature of the subject of the poem, 
favor this opinion. It is adopted by Luther, Grotius, Doederlein, 
and ot ers. Le Clerc, Warburton, and Stock maintain, that he 
lived about the time of the Babylonish captivity. 

‘** In regard to the country of the writer, there seems to be more 
ground on which to rest an opinion. As the language of the poem 
is. Hebrew, and as it is written in the style of Hebrew poetry, i. e. 
consisting of periods containing two short sentences, the latter of 
which corresponds to the former, either as synonymous with it, or 
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as antithetical to it, or as agreeing with it in the number and dis- 
position of the words, the presumption is strong, that it was written 
by a Hebrew. It is also difficult to account for its admission into 
the canon of the Jewish Scriptures on any other supposition. The 
Hebrews were jealous of their religious prerogatives. Would they 
have admitted into their sacred volume a poem written by a for- 
eigner? The supposition that the author travelled or resided a 
considerable time in Arabia, will account for the Arabian images 
and words contained in it. 

“‘ Respecting the name of the author, there is of course a greater 
diversity of opinion, than about the age in which he lived. Lowth 
attributes it to Job himself ; Lightfoot and others to Elihu ; some 
of the rabbinical writers, as also Kennicott, Michaelis, and Good, 
to Moses. Dathe also inclines to this opinion. Luther, Grotius, 
and Doederlein, are inclined to regard it as the production of Sol- 
omon. Warburton ascribes it to Ezra.” 


It has been generally admitted that a new translation was 
needed of this interesting book. The translation contained in 
our bibles is indeed one of general excellence, and in parts of 
transcendant beauty. Mr. Noyes justly remarks, that “ no new 
translation can, or ought to succeed, which does not essentially 
resemble it, in language and style.” Since the time, however, 
when the translation in our bibles was prepared, great advances 
have been made in sacred philology. ‘The labors of critics, lexi- 
cographers, and travellers, in the East, have thrown much light 
on all parts of the Hebrew Scriptures ; and in no book, perhaps, 
was such additional light more wanted, than in the Book of Job. 

Mr. Noyes, in the present translation, has aimed at combining 
the fruits of the labor of the learned in sacred literature, as far as 
they relate or can be applied to the Book of Job. He has pre- 
sented the public with a version of this highly interesting portion 
of Scripture, the basis of which is laid in the former received 
translation, but into which have been incorporated, with a judicious 
selection, the most important suggestions of the critics, lexicogra- 
phers, and divines, which have been made since the received 
version of the Bible was promulgated. 

We have given the version of Mr. Noyes a careful perusal, 
and examined the notes which he has subjoined to it. We do 
not consider this to be the place, nor feel ourselves qualified, to 
enter into a critical examination of the grounds for every change, 
which Mr. Noyes has adopted in the more difficult passages; but 
to the general ability, fidelity, good sense, and good taste, with 
which he has executed his task, we bear willing and ample testi- 
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mony. We regard the volume as a specimen of superior schol- 
arship. Entitled as it is to the attention of the critic and the 
biblical student, it will be not less, perhaps we should say still 
more, interesting to the unlearned reader of the Scriptures. 
Several passages, before presenting scarce any or a highly per- 
plexed meaning, appear in this translation in an intelligible form ; 
and the whole book is distributed into an arrangement calculated 
to render it intelligible, as well in its great divisions, as in its indi- 
vidual parts, We cannot, in contemplating the success of this 
essay, suppress the wish, that Mr. Noyes might find encourage- 
ment, to extend his labors to other portions of the sacred volume. 

As specimens of the work selected almost at random, we 
would present the following, in comparison with the correspond- 
ing passages in the received text. 


CHAPTER XI. 





AMENDED VERSION. 
7 Canst thou search out the secret 
counsels of God ? 
Canst thou find out the Almighty 
to perfection ? 
8 Tis high as heaven, what canst 
thou do? 
Deeper than hell, what canst thou 
know ? 
9 The measure thereof is longer than 
the earth, 
And broader than the sea. 
10 If He apprehend, and bind, and 
bring to trial, 
Who shall oppose him ? 
11 For he knoweth the unrighteous ; 
He seeth iniquity, when they do 
not observe it. 
12 But vain man will be wise, 
When the wild ass’s colt becomes 
a mah. 
13 If thou prepare thy heart, 
And stretch out thy hands towards 
him ; 
14 If thou put away iniquity from thy 
hand, 
And let not wickedness dwell in 
thy habitation, 
15 Then shalt thou lift up thy face 
without spot ; 
Yea, thou shalt be steadfast, and 
have no fear. 
16 For thou shalt forget thy misery, 
Or remember it as waters, that have 
passed away. 


COMMON VERSION. 
7 Canst thou by searching find out 
God? Canst thou find out the Al- 
mighty unto perfection ? 


8 It is as high as heaven; what 
canst thou do? deeper than hell; what 
canst thou know? 


9 The measure thereof is longe: 
than the earth, and broader than the 
sea. 

10 If he cut off, and shut up, or 
peter together, then who can hinder 
im ? 

11 For he knoweth vain men; he 
seeth wickedness also; will he not 
then consider it? 

12 For vain man would be wise, 
though man be born like a wild ass’s 
colt. 

13 If thou prepare thine heart, and 
stretch out thine hands toward him ; 


14 If iniquity be in thine hand, put 
it far away, and let not wickedness 
dwell in thy tabernacles. 


15 For then shalt thou lift up thy 
face without spot; yea, thou shalt be 
steadfast, and shalt not fear ; 


16 Because thou shalt forget thy 
misery, and remember it as waters 
that pass away : 
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AMENDED VERSION. 
17 Thy life shall be brighter than the 
noon day ; 
Now thou art in darkness, thou 
shalt then be as the morning. 
18 Thou shalt be secure, because there 
is hope ; 
Now thou art disappointed, thou 
shalt then rest in safety. 
19 Thou shalt lie down, and none 
shall make thee afraid ; 
And many shall make suit unto thee. 
20 But the eyes of the wicked shall 
be wearied out; 
They shall find no refuge ; 
Their hope is but a breath. 
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COMMON VERSION. 

17 And thine age shall be clearer 

than the noon day; thou shalt shine 
forth, thou shalt be as the morning. 


18 And thou shalt be secure, be- 
cause there is hope; yea, thou shalt 
dig about thee, and thou shalt take thy 
rest in safety. 

19 Also thou shalt lie down, and 
none shall make thee afraid ; yea, 
many shall make suit unto thee. 

20 But the eyes of the wicked shall 
fail, and they shall not escape, and 
their hope shall be as the giving up of 
the ghost. 


The following passage is of a different character. 


CHAPTER XL. 


AMENDED VERSION. 
15 Behold the riverhorse, which I 
have made, as well as thyself ; 
He feedeth on grass like the ox. 
16 Behold, what strength is in his 
loins ! 
And what vigor in the muscles of 
his belly ! 
17 He bendeth his tail, like the cedar, 
And the sinews of his thighs are 
twisted together. 3 
18 His bones are pipes of brass, 
And his limbs are bars of iron. 
19 He is chief among the works of 


God, 
He that made him, gave him his 
scythe. 
20 For the mountains supply him with 


food, 
Where all the beasts of the field 


play. 
21 He reposeth under the lote-trees ; 
In the covert of reeds, and in the 
fens. 
22 The lote-trees cover him with their 
shadow, 
And the willows of the brook com- 
pass him about. 
23 The stream overfloweth, but he 
fleeth not; 
He is unmoved though the Jordan 
rush against his mouth. 
24 Can one take him by open force, 
Or pierce his nose with a snare ? 


VOL. I. 44 


COMMON VERSION. 

15 Behold now behemoth, which I 
made with thee ; he eateth grass as an 
Ox. 

16 Lo now, his strength is in his 
loins, and his force is in the navel of 
his belly. 


17 He moveth his tail like a cedar ; 
the sinews of his stones are wrapped 
together. 

18 His bones are as strong pieces of 
brass ; his bones are like bars of iron. 

19 He is the chiet of the ways of 
God; he that made him can make his 
sword to approach unto him, 


20 Surely the mountains bring him 
forth food, where all the beasts of the 
field play. 


21 He lieth under the shady trees, 
in the covert of the reed, and fens. 


22 The shady trees cover him with 
their shadow ; the willows of the 
brook compass him about. 


23 Behold he drinketh up a river, 
and hasteth not; he trusteth that he 
can draw up Jordan into his mouth. 


24 He taketh it with his eyes; his 
nose pierceth through snares. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


AMENDED VERSION. 
1 =Canst thou draw forth the levia- 
than with a hook, 
Or press down his tongue with a 
cord ? 
2 Canst thou put a rope into his nose, 
Or pierce his cheek with a ring ? 


3 Will he make many intreaties to 
ee? 


Will he speak soft words to thee ? 
4 Will he make a covenant with thee, 
That thou mayest take him as thy 
servant for ever? 
5 Wilt thou play with him as with a 
bird ? 


Or wilt thou bind him for thy 
maidens ? 
6 Will thy companions make a feast 
over him? 
Will they divide him among the 
merchants ? 
7 Canst thou fill his skin with barbed 
irons, 
Or his head with fishspears ? 
8 Do but lay thy hand upon him,— 
Thou wilt never remember the 
battle ! 
9 Behold, his hope is vain! 
Is he not cast down at the very 
sight of him ? 
10 None is so fierce that he dare stir 
him up, 
Who then is he, that can stand 
before me ? 
11 Who hath done me a favor, that I 
should repay him ? 
Whatever is under the whole heav- 
en is mine. 
12 I will not be silent concerning his 
limbs, 
And his strength, and the beauty 
of his armor. 
13 Who can remove his garment ? 
Who will approach his jaws ? 


14 Who will open the doors of his 
face? 
The rows of his teeth are terrible. 
15 His pride is in his strong bucklers, 
Which are united with each other 
as with a close seal. 
16 One is fitted to another, 
So that no air can come between 
them. 


COMMON VERSION. 

1 Canst thou draw out leviathan 
with an hook? or his tongue with a 
cord which thou lettest down ? 


2 Canst thou put a hook into his 
nose? or bore his jaw through with a 
thorn ? 

3 Will he make many supplications 
unto thee? will he speak soft words 
unto thee ? 

4 Will he make a covenant with 
thee ? wilt thou take him for a servant 
for ever? 

5 Wilt thou play with him as with 
a bird? or wilt thou bind him for thy 
maidens ? 


6 Shall the companions make a ban- 
quet of him ? shall they part him among 
the merchants ? 


7 Canst thou fill his skin with barb- 
ed irons? or his head with fish spears. 


8 Lay thine hand upon him, remem- 
ber the battle, do no more. 


9 Behold, the hope of him is in vain ; 
shall not one be cast down even at the 
sight of him ? 

10 None is so fierce that dare stir 
him up; who then is able to stand 
before me ? 


11 Who hath prevented me, that I 
should repay him? Whatsoever is un- 
der the whole heaven is mine. 


12 I will not conceal his parts, nor 
his power, nor his comely proportion. 


13 Who can discover the face of 
his garment? Or who can come to 
him with his double bridle ? 

14 Who can open the doors of his 
face? his teeth are terrible round 
about. 

15 His scales are his pride, shut up 
together, as with a close seal. 


16 One is so near to another, that 
no air can come between them. 
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17 They cleave fast to each other, 
They are compact, and cannot be 
separated. 
18 When he sneezeth, the light spark- 
leth. 
And his eyes are like the eyelids 
of the morning. 
19 Out of his mouth go firebrands, 
And sparks of pty forth. 
20 From his nostrils issueth smoke, as 
from a seething pot, or caldron. 
21 His breath kindleth coals ; 
And a flame issueth from his mouth. 
22 In his neck dwelleth Strength, 
And Terror danceth before him. 


23 The muscles of his flesh are com- 
pacted together ; 
They are firm upon him, and can- 
not be moved. 
24 His heart is as hard as a stone ; 
Yea, as hard as the nether millstone. 


Our limits permit us to make 
containing Mr. Noyes’s version 
nineteenth chapter of Job. 


AMENDED VERSION. 
23 O that my words were now writ- 


ten! 
O that they were inscribed in a 
register ! 
24 That with an iron pen, and with 
lead, 
They were engraven upon the rock 
for ever !— 
25 Yet I know that my Vindicator 
liveth, 


And will stand up at length on the 


earth ; 
26 And although with my skin this 
body be wasted away, 
Yet in my flesh shall I see God. 
27 Yea, I shall see him my friend ; 
y own eyes, and not another’s, 
shall behold him ; 
For this my soul panteth within me. 
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COMMON VERSION. 

17 They are joined one to another, 
they stick together, that they cannot 
be sundered. 

18 By his neesings a light doth 
shine, and his eyes are like the eyelids 
of the morning. 


19 Out of his mouth go burning 
lamps, and sparks of fire leap out. 

20 Out of his nostrils goeth smoke, 
as out of a seething pot or caldron. 

21 His breath kindleth coals, and a 
flame goeth out of his mouth. 

22 In his neck remaineth “g~ 
and sorrow is turned into joy before 
him. 

23 The flakes of his flesh are joined 
together; they are firm in themselves ; 
they cannot be moved. 


24 His heart is as firm as a stone; 
yea, as hard as a piece of the nether 
millstone. 


but a single additional extract, 
of the famous passage in the 


COMMON VERSION. 
23 O that my words were now writ- 
ten! oh that they were printed in a 
book ! 


24 That they were graven with an 
iron pen and lead, in the rock for ever! 


25 For I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and that he shall stand at the 
latter day upon the earth. 


26 And though after my skin worms 
destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall 
I see God ; 

27 Whom I shall see for myself, 
and mine eyes shall behold, and not 
another ; though my reins be consum- 
ed within me. 


On this passage a learned note may be found on page 63, 
which deserves the attention of the reader. 
We ought, in general, to say that the notes contain an ample 


fund of happy illustration. 


They are at once learned and judi- 


cious ; at times unfolding the sense, and at other times illustrating 
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the poetical beauties of the original. There is scarce any re- 
dundancy on the part of the author, although exercised in a spe- 
cies of compilation, to which there are no limits but such as a 
writer may choose to impose on himself; and where there is 
every temptation to diffuseness, digression, and ostentatious dis- 
play of learning. 

In conclusion, we observe, that he must have been many 
years a diligent and successful student of the Scriptures, who can 
go through this little volume, without being instructed and grati- 
fied. 


America: or a General Survey of the Political Situation of the 
several Powers of the Western Continent, with Conjectures on 
their future Prospects. By A Citizen or the Unirep 
Srares, Author of “ Europe,” &c. Philadelphia. Carey 
& Lea. 1827. 8vo. pp. 364. 


No speculations are less satisfactory than those which relate 
exclusively to the future condition of the world; and many men 
in real life, as well as Cato in the play, have found reason to be 
weary of * conjectures,” however plausible in themselves or con- 
fidently advanced by their authors. ‘There are other men, who 
delight in sublimating their own imaginations and those of others, 
by splendid visions of the future, and who seem to think their 
minds and hearts are profitably exercised, while they are utter- 
ing or listening to magnificent predictions ; and in this sort of 
well doing they are never weary. According to this diversity of 
temperament will usually be the different reception given by dif- 
ferent readers to new works of a prophetic strain. Some will 
believe all that they wish to be true, hope and opinion being one 
and indivisible with them. Others distrust all favorable and 
cheerful anticipations, their fears and their faith being indissolubly 
united. An author, therefore, who attempts to lift the veil of 
futurity, and who would guard against being chagrined by a par- 
tial and moderate acclamation in his favor, will always do wise- 
ly to consider that “ prophesying serveth not for them that believe 
not, but for them which believe,” and that there are divers ways in 
which belief and unbelief are produced, besides that of a thorough 
and impartial examination of evidence. We greatly misjudge, if 
the author of the volume before us has given this consideration 
its proper weight; and we therefore suspect that the reputation 
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of his book will by no means satisfy his wishes, or answer his 
expectations. We doubt not that the exercise of writing it was, 
as he asserts, in itself a pleasure to him; and we give him equal 
credit for his declaration that the flattering image, which he has 

resented of the present situation and future prospects of the 
Dnited States, was drawn for the purpose of showing the inesti- 
mable worth of their political institutions ; and that he has repre- 
sented our government as occupying a lofty station among the 
leading powers of the world, with a view of impressing upon the 
minds of our rulers and of the nation, the deep responsibility un- 
der which they act, in consequence of the immense influence 
which is necessarily attached to their position. It is. neverthe- 
less, a very plain truth, that the tendency of a book is not always 
to be ascertained by the writer’s motives, and that its effect may 
be directly the reverse of his intentions. Writers are as liable 
as other men to strange errors of judgment, and to blind and 
ridiculous partialities for their own offspring; and readers are as 
intractable and perverse, as proud and conceited as other men, 
whether writers, or unable either to write or read. 

We mean not, however, to speak censoriously of this author’s 
panegyric on our country and all that pertains to it ; because, as we 
stated on a former occasion, we have no disposition to be skeptical 
about this comfortable view of our affairs, and also because he 
has, in our judgment, succeeded better than most other writers, 
who have attempted a similar strain, in avoiding those flagrant 
extravagance es, which shock the taste of our own well educated 
and sober citizens, and justly provoke the derision of foreigners. 
Still, for the reasons which we gave in a late notice of Mr. Whar- 
ton’s Discourse, and in which we are daily confirmed, we should 
be willing to exchange some of the declamations on our great- 
ness, which we find in this volume, for a discussion of our politi- 
cal duties and dangers. ‘To this latter, and, as we hold, more 
useful task, the author of “ America” is surely not incompetent ; 
and we should especially rejoice to see from his pen a convincing 
proof that any administration of our government can sustain itself 
during a protracted war of its own waging, when heavy direct 
taxation shall become the indispensable means. He knows full 
well that a most fortunately opportune peace in 1815, prevented 
Mr. Madison’s administration from making proof of the strength 
of our government on this important point. We do not deny its 
strength, but we do deny that it has yet been shown in a manner 
to warrant the confident assertion sometimes made—that experi- 
ment has proved our government to be sufficiently strong to en- 
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counter unhurt all the shocks to which it will probably ever be 
subjected. It is too early to assert this with truth. We trust it 
will never be too late. 

We insert the table of “ Contents” prefixed to this volume, 
and will endeavour to give some account of the matter of each 
chapter. 


Chap. i. Position of America and of the United States in the 
general political system. 

Chap. ii. Brief review of the principal events of the last five 
years. 

Chap. iii. United States of America.—Form and spirit of their 
political institutions. 

Chap. iv. The United States of America.—Internal situation 
and policy. 

Chap. v. Spanish America.—Political condition of the new 
states. 

Chap. vi. European colonies in America. 

Chap. vii. Foreign policy of the two Americas. 

Chap. viii. International relations of the two Americas.—Con- 
gress of Panama. 

Chap. ix. Fiftieth Anniversary of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Death of Messrs. Adams and Jefferson. 

Chap. x. Conclusion.—Prospects of the future situation of 
America, and its influence on the fortunes of the world. 


In the first chapter, the writer summarily describes the position 
of this continent in the general political system of Christendom, 
and represents this system as consisting of three great divisions ; 
the continent of Europe, with its dependencies; the British em- 
pire ; and our western hemisphere. Each of these divisions, he 
supposes, is organized and held together by a distinct political 
principle ; that this principle, on the continent of Europe, is that 
of arbitrary government; in America, that of popular govern- 
ment, or liberty ; and that the British empire, standing politically 
as well as geographically at a middle point between the two con- 
tinents, is, to a certain extent, under the influence of both these 
principles—but that the present inclination, both of the govern- 
ment and of the people, is in favor of liberty. The internal poli- 
cy of the several sections of this system is described as essentially 
affected by the operation of the principles that respectively pre- 
vail in each. ‘Thus, the effect of arbitrary government on the 
continent of Europe, is to discourage industry, and to produce a 
torpor in the body politic; while the opposite principle, which 
prevails in this country, leads to universal activity, and, conse- 
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quently, prosperity ; and, finally, England, enjoying some of 
the advantages of the liberal principle, and experiencing some of 
the inconveniences of the arbitrary one, is exposed, more than 
either of the others, to the peculiar evil of a constant and standing 
collision of opposite parties. 

The writer’s dread of the power of Russia is still as great, 
we might say as feverish, as when he published his “ Europe.” 
He says that the history of the last century, and even a glance at 
the map of the world, shows “ how completely the west of Europe 
is crushed beneath the giant mass of this political Colossus ;” 
that the former leading powers in the continental system, such as 
France, Austria, and Prussia, have lost not only their rank, but 
virtually their independence, by the overwhelming predominance 
of this new rival; and that the natural termination of the events 
now in progress is the union of the whole continent into one mili- 
tary monarchy. He predicts that “ Great Britain, while she 
preserves her colonial empire, will maintain her independence at 
home, and her rank as a first-rate power; but when she loses 
her foreign possessions, and the sceptre of the ocean, which will 
go with them, she must also lose her importance, and sink into a 
dependency of the neighbouring continent.” There are several 
other passages in the volume, in which the downfall of Great 
Britain is rather confidently announced ; but we find that this 
catastrophe is postponed, in-one part of the book, to a more dis- 
tant day than we had been led to suppose the author anticipated. 
He there states his belief that she will maintain her power, with- 
out material diminution, “for two or three centuries to come.” 
We trust that the organization of the great consolidated military 
monarchy of the continent will be deferred to an equally distant 
period. Meanwhile, “ Russia, Great Britain, and the United 
States are” declared to be “the three prominent and first-rate 
powers in the civilized and christian world.” 

The principal events of the last five years, which are set forth 
in the second chapter, and which the author believes will here- 
after exercise a vast influence on the fortunes of the human race, 
are the emancipation of South America ; the acknowledgment of 
their independence by the United States and England ; and the 
overthrow of the Spanish constitution by the military power of 
France, “acting under the influence, one might almost say, the 
compulsion of Russia.” 

During this short period, the new political system, of which 
the outline is traced jn the first chapter, assumed, for the first 
time, the form which the writer says “it is likely to wear for 
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centuries to come.” ‘This is perhaps the most animated, if not 
the most instructive, part of the volume. ‘The movements of the 
French cabinet in regard to the affairs of Spain are exposed with 
as much clearness as the subject allows, and the motives by 
which the leading French statesmen were finally induced to make 
an attack on that ill-starred country, are very plausibly and in- 
geniously expounded. 

The acknowledgement by England of the independence of 
the new governments of America is regarded by the author as 
one of the most important political measures of modern times. 
“It completely established,” he thinks, ‘ the alienation of Great 
Britain from the continental alliance—gave that power a distinct 
and independent position in the world—and confirmed for ever, 
beyond a possibility of doubt, the emancipation of South A- 
merica. This single stroke of policy, therefore, completed the 
developement of the new political system, in all its three great 
divisions.” ‘To this measure he supposes Great Britain was in- 
duced, if not compelled, by the unavoidable necessities of her 
situation at the close of a thirty years’ war, when she must have 
sunk into the rank of a secondary power, unless she had seized 
this opportunity of taking a new stand in the political system of 
Europe and the world. We are chiefly indebted for this great 
measure and its results, the writer declares, “ to the ascendancy 
in the British cabinet of the powerful and generous mind of Mr. 
Canning,” whom he has characterized with elegance, and con- 
trasted with Lord Castlereagh. We greatly doubt the justice of 
the sketch here given of the latter statesman, and are not inclined 
prematurely to exult for our own country in the prospect that her 
interests are to be materially benefited by Mr. Canning’s admin- 
istration. 

We regret to see the following sentence at the close of a fine 
passage respecting the policy of England under the auspicious 
entrance of Mr. Canning into her cabinet. 


‘In the gratitude we feel for these signal benefits conferred 
upon the whole human race, and especially upon our own country 
and continent, we may venture to forget our old quarrel with him 
for his ill-timed jest upon the embargo; more especially as we 
have had a pretty serious revenge upon him for it, at Plattsburgh, 
Erie, and New Orleans.” p. 54. 


Such remarks as this can be pardoned only in consideration of 
the generous and magnanimous spirit which the writer displays in 
other instances in which he speaks of the advocates of liberal 
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principles, and the founders of free institutions, even in cases 
where a proposed deduction from their merits would not have 
been justly offensive. 

In a review of passing events, the writer deems the recent 
death of the emperor of Russia as entitled to notice. This event, 
he says, had well nigh overturned the new political system of 
Christendom. It will occur to most readers, that if, during the 
last five years, a single event of this character gave so heavy a 
shock to this new political system as to threaten its destruction, it 
is not wholly improbable that before “ centuries to come” have 
elapsed, some other events may change the form of that system, 
which the writer, notwithstanding seems to have no doubt “it is 
likely to wear ” for such an indefinite period. 

The character of the late emperor Alexander is sketched with 
considerable skill and ability, and we would gladly insert it in our 
pages, if our limits would permit. We have not had precisely 
the same notions concerning his character and policy which this 
writer entertains, but we are not disposed to quarrel with the 
portrait, since we had not the most accurate means of nicely 
surveying the original. 

The author next takes a survey of the various elements that 
compose the constitution of this country, in the large and proper 
acceptation of the term; that is, not only the written charter of 
the United States, but also those of the twenty-four states; the 
statutes of Congress and of those states; the common law of the 
land, in its various branches; the civil and canon law; the law 
of nature and nations; and, as a sanction to the whole, the truths 
of natural and revealed religion. ‘“ The main-spring of our polit- 
ical machine,” he asserts, “to which all others are subordinate 
and secondary, is the sovereignty of the people ;” and this sove- 
reignty is exercised through two great elementary principles— 
the representative and the ane The distribution of pro- 
perty in our country is said so far to correspond with the distri- 
bution of formal political rights, that it gives them effect and 
entire security ; and the conformity of our institutions to the con- 
dition of our society is such as to afford the cheering belief that 
our present form of government will maintain its stability “ for 
centuries to come.” 

A summary history is given of the adoption of the old confed- 
eration, and of the present constitution, and a deserved eulogy is 
pronounced on the eminent men who contributed to found our 
civil government. 

We believe the writer has given to Samuel Adams the credit 
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of an anecdote that belongs to General Joseph Reed, of Penn- 
sylvania. ‘There can be no doubt that Adams would have said 
that the king of England was not rich enough to buy him—but 
we never heard that he had any occasion to make this declara- 
tion. General Reed had. 

In speaking of the founders of our government, the writer says, 
on page 90, 


“They took things as they found them, like men of sound 
practical sense as they were ; and the old confederation, defective 
as it afterwards proved to be, nevertheless justified their discre- 
tion, and carried us nobly through the revolutionary war.” 


Surely page 92 is too near for us to find the following sen- 
tence ; yet there it is. 


“The improvement introduced by the adoption of the present 
constitution, was therefore nothing less than the substitution of 
order for anarchy, and of the best of all governments for no govern- 
ment at all.” 


There are other instances, in which a determination to make 
the best of every thing as he passes, has betrayed him into equally 
unfortunate inconsistencies. 

In the fourth chapter of this work, there is a discussion of the 
subject of encouraging manufactures in our country, by means of 
what the author calls remedial legislation. We profess to be 
friendly to the increase of our manufactures; but our judgment 
has never yet been brought to approve of bounties, restrictions on 
importations, et hoc genus omne of devices to foster their artificial 
growth. It certainly is not compatible with the leading and most 
salutary principle of our government, which, in almost all other 
instances, gives full latitude to individual action, as far as con- 
sistent with the public safety. On great emergencies, this prin- 
ciple may very properly be made to yield to temporary interrup- 
tion. But we hold that any business, which will not support itself, 
under the ordinary course of affairs, without levying contributions 
on those who are engaged in other branches, cannot be pursued 
with profit to the country, and ought not to be encouraged. In 
our opinion, the manufacturers of our country will never enjoy a 
firm aud healthy prosperity until they deprecate rather than solicit 
the “ remedial legislation ” of Congress. 

The following passage not only shows why manufactures have 
not flourished here in proportion to the success of agriculture 
and commerce, but also proves, to our understanding, that it has 
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heretofore been for the interest of the country that they should 
not thus flourish. 


“ The British colonies, that now form this republic, had been 
established and had flourished for a century and a half, at the pe- 
riod of the separation, and ample time had thus been afforded for 
the growth of manufacturing industry ; but the system on which 
they were governed, ordained and enforced a rigid monopoly in 
favor of the products of the mother country, and absolutely prohib- 
ited all manufactures whatever in the colonies. Hence the enter- 
prise and industry of the people were wholly directed to the culti- 
vation of the earth, and the exchange of its products for the fabrics 
of England. It is only, therefore, within the last half century that 
the general causes which regulate the economical situation of a 
country, have had opportunity to produce their natural effect in 
ours; and during the greater part of even this period, the political 
condition of the world has imposed an effective check upon the 
growth of manufactures, nearly as complete as that created by the 
previous colonial restrictions. While the war of independence 
lasted, the country was of course in a state of disorder, and no 
progress could be made in any branch of industry. Several years 
of peace elapsed, before the people recovered from the impoverish- 
ment and exhaustion produced by the struggle, and after reforming 
and finally settling the government, began to find opportunity to 
attend to business. ‘The new disposable capital, created precisely 
at this time, by the funding of the national debt, gave a great im- 
pulse to industry, and a rapid progress would naturally have taken 
place in domestic manufactures. Just at this period, however, the 
war broke out in Europe, and threw into the hands of our mer- 
chants a monopoly of the carrying trade of the world. The new 
capital created by the funding of the debt, was also principally in 
their possession; and it was a matter of course, under these cir- 
cumstances, that they should employ it in extending their opera- 
tions, in the branch of industry to which they were accustomed. 
They accordingly entered, with prodigious activity and enterprise, 
into the field of commercial speculation which was thus opened to 
them, and most of them realized very large and rapid profits. No 
event, perhaps, could have occurred, more favorable on the whole 
than this, to the industry of the country ; but the first effects of it 
were felt exclusively in commerce and agriculture ; and while this 
state of things lasted (which was up to the time of the non-inter- 
course and embargo laws), manufactures continued, of course, in 
nearly the same quiescent state as before. The restrictive system, 
and the war with England, which followed it, discouraged com- 
merce, and gave an active spur to manufactures, which was felt at 
once. Establishments of all kinds started up like mushrooms, 
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during this short period ; but were mostly ruined again, in conse- 
quence of the immense supplies thrown in, immediately after the 
peace, by the British. The distresses resulting from this check, 
cast a temporary damp upon the business, from which it has been 
since gradually and slowly recovering ; so that there has been in 
fact no period, from the first foundation of the colonies, up to the 
present day, or at least to the last five or six years, in which there 
has not been some powerful political cause, constantly exercising 
an influence against this particular branch of industry. Under 
these circumstances, it is just as natural that manufactures should 
not have flourished among us, as it would have been singular, if 
there had been nothing extraordinary to prevent them. It is, 
therefore, | imagine, to these, and not to economical causes, as 
some have supposed, that we ought to attribute the low state of 
our domestic fabrics. It is true, that the wages of labor are higher 
with us, than in Europe; but this circumstance, which operates 
with equal force in navigation, has not prevented us from taking 
the lead of all other nations on the ocean; nor are the wages of 
labor at present one of the heaviest items, in the cost of the pro- 
duction of most of the articles, which we receive from Europe, and 
especially from England. The difference would be more than 
counterbalanced, in most cases, by the expense of transportation ; 
but when the political situation of a country holds out an immense 
bounty, in favor of the investment of capital in a particular way, it 
will necessarily take that direction, although there may be other 
modes, which would afford a reali and equally sure, but smaller 
profit. 

“ The political causes alluded to having now ceased to operate, 
we may reasonably expect an early and rapid advancement of our 
manufactures. The return of peace, although it removed the re- 
straints on foreign commerce that existed during, and for some time 
previous to the war, has not restored to our merchants the monopoly 
of the carrying trade of the world. This employment, therefore, 
instead of affording opportunity for the investment of additional 
capital, will not, hereafter, occupy al! that was engaged in it before. 
In the mean time, the payment of the national debt, which is now 
going on with rapidity, is constantly disengaging large amounts of 
property, which must be reinvested, in one form or another. It is 
said that, in the single city of Boston, no less than seven millions 
of dollars have been paid off in this way, in one year. As neither 
commerce nor agriculture hold out at present very flattering pros- 
pects for new investments, and as manufactures, on the other hand, 
if there be any truth in reasoning and experience, must afford large 
and constantly increasing profits, these immense sums will naturally, 
for the most part, take this direction. We find accordingly, that, 
within the last five or six years, manufactures have advanced with 
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astonishing rapidity, in all the northern part of the ‘union, and es- 
pecially in New England, which will probably be, in the end, 
their principal seat.” pp. 136—140. 


In the present condition of the United States, and especially of 
New England, we believe that the public welfare requires that a 
greater portion of industry, than heretofore, should be applied to 
manufactures. And for this very reason we believe it will be so 
applied. The holders of capital are shrewd, and if left to them- 
selves will make investments with vastly better judgment than 
their rulers can do it for them; and quite sure we are, that they 
will never voluntarily incur extensive risks in any speculation that 
must depend on the mere good will or stability of Congress for 
its success. Yet we find that immense sums are of late invested 
in manufacturing establishments, and we concur with the writer 
of the book before us, that it is difficult to estimate too highly the 
benefits which will result to the country from the rapid progress 
and great extension that we have now reason to expect in this 
branch of industry. We do not agree with him in all his reasons 
for directing labor as much as possible to the channels of manu- 
factures and internal commerce, but he makes one suggestion 
that conforms so exactly to views we have long cherished, that 
we cheerfully extract it. 


‘‘ The loss of population and political importance which regularly 
follows from the want of this branch of industry, is, as I have ob- 
served above, prevented with us by the great extent of our territo- 
ry, which admits of a constant extension of agriculture correspond- 
ing with the increase of population; but this remedy brings with 
it another disease of a different kind, which should not be over- 
looked in a general review of this subject. I mean a necessity of 
the continual emigration of the young and active part of the com- 
munity, from the settled to the unsettled parts of the country. 
Emigration breaks up the family circles, and with them the natural 
sources of happiness and virtue. It is easy, no doubt, to put a 
good face upon a thing of this kind, and when the manly New 
Englander mounts his dearborn to seek his fortune in a distant 
wilderness, he recollects that he is a son of the pilgrims, and that 
it is not for him to pretend to be homesick, or to give way to de- 
spondency. He wears.his usual honest smile as he proceeds upon 
his journey, and has his characteristic joke, wherewith to entertain 
his fellow traveller or chance companion ; but there is much faint- 
ness of heart at bottom. If in the ardor and inexperience of youth 
he had exalted his imagination with brilliant visions of some fancied 
distant good, and sets off in the expectation of finding an earthly 
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paradise ready planted to his hands on the banks of the Wabash or 
the Missouri, he may feel, perhaps, but little regret at the moment 
of parting. But he soon finds how much he has deceived himself. 
Could he even obtain an immediate and easy possession of all 
the abundance he expected, his golden dreams would still not be 
realized, because no advantages of fortune would ever make up to 
him for the loss of home. But this is far from being the case. 
His paradise proves to be a wilderness, inhabited by angels carry- 
ing tomahawks and scalping knives ; his castle in the air a log hut ; 
and his lot for life unremitted labor, ill health, and severe privation. 
It is impossible to imagine (under a good government) a more dif- 
ficult existence than the one he leads. In the midst of all this he 
finds that he has left his heart behind him. His friends at home, 
on the other hand, are not slow in discovering that he has taken 
theirs with him. If only one were missed out of a large family, 
the loss might be borne ; but when Joseph is not, and Simeon is 
not, and they take away Benjamin also, the case grows serious; 
and however the aged parents too, on their side, may assume an 
aspect of indifference, and go tranquilly about the business of life, 
they feel internally, as the patriarch said, that all these things are 
against them. ‘The sacrifice is nothing less, on both sides, than 
that of the whole charm and beauty of existence. Nothing can 
ever make up to either party for the loss of those relations, which 
were endeared to them by the recollections of childhood and youth, 
and were intended by nature as the proper corrective of the many 
bitter drops that are mingled in our mortal cup, even when best 
tempered. Nothing can replace to the young the associations that 
surround the venerable beings to whom they are indebted for life, 
and who watched over them in their helpless infancy. Still less 
can any earthly substitute compensate the old for the absence of the 
grateful care and attention of their children. Those of us who 
have been abroad for comparatively short periods, and with the 
cheering prospect of return constantly before us, could give some 
account of the misery of these separations. What then must it 
be when they are perpetual? Nor let it be thought that these 
considerations are of too refined an order, to be applicable to the 
concerns of common life and to the feelings of the mass of the peo- 
ple. Men in this respect are all alike. Natural affection is as 
pure and as strong (to say the least) in the poor man’s dwelling 
as in that of the rich. It is the only compensation which the for- 
mer has for the supposed advantages of the latter, but it is one 
which, if enjoyed, is sufficient. It is the principle of goodness, 
and without goodness (as Lord Bacon says) man is a busy, mis- 
chievous, wretched being, no better than the vermin. It is the 
internal fountain of all true happiness, and when this fails or 
throws up bitter waters, there is no remedy left but religion—that 
is, death. 
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“ These unpleasant results are remedied in a great measure, by 
the establishment of domestic manufactures. They are the natural 
absorbents of the increase of population which naturally takes 
place under a good government. They check, at once, all emi- 
gration to distant parts. ‘The family circles remain unbroken, and 
the happiness and virtue of the people unimpaired. Every suc- 
ceeding generation obtains, with an equal amount of labor, a more 
abundant supply of the means of subsistence than the preceding 
one, and life is of course growing constantly easier and easier to 
all from year to year. The arts are steadily improving; and this 
by an internal process, that brings with it no danger of the intro- 
duction of foreign tastes and opinions. The society enjoys the 
natural benefit of a good government, and finds itself in a state of 
progress and expansion, corresponding with the condition of growth 
in the human body, and attended like that with an active move- 
ment and a sort of joyous exultation, that seems in both cases to 
pervade and animate the system. A community thus situated, will 
rraturally in time enlarge its geographical limits; but this process 
will take place slowly and gradually, so as not to produce any vio- 
lent interruption in the individual relations between the members, 
and of course without the unpleasant consequences that arise from 
emigration to distant parts. Such are the effects of an extension 
of domestic manufactures, proportional to that of the other branch- 
es of industry ; and it is therefore a great pleasure to me to be able 
to add, that such appears to be the condition to which the United 
States are now rapidiy approaching.” pp. 155—159. 


It is as certain as any future event, that New England will de- 
crease in comparative wealth, comfort, and population, unless 
manufactures enable her to maintain her present relative standing 
in the union. All the “internal improvements” of the other 
states tend to render the agriculture of New England less profit- 
able. ‘The superior soil of some other portions of the country, 
and the greater facility with which the same crops can be obtain- 
ed,—the ease, despatch, and cheapness of transporting those 
crops to New England, and the consequent low price at which 
they can be furnished, compared with the labor and expense of 
raising them there, have already been perceived, and will con- 
tinue to be more and more sensibly felt. No farmer will expend 
ten dollars in attempts to procure an equal amount of food to 
a barrel of flour, if he can purchase the barrel itself for five. 
He will direct kis labor into some other channel, and thus endea- 
vor to save half the avails of it. We barely hint at these things, 
for we have not room to discuss them at length. ‘The inference 
seems very plain, from the facts and principles to which we thus 
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merely allude, that industry must take some new direction in New 
England, or cease to obtain its accustomed reward. In manu- 
factures we believe much of it can be profitably employed, and 
that the residue will then retain its old course with its former suc- 
cess. But we do not discern why commerce should be straight- 
ened, and the business of other sections of the country shocked, 
for the purpose of an artificial encouragement of manufacturing 
establishments. We believe they will better flourish, and the 
interests of the whole country be better promoted, by permitting 
them to find their own level, than by erecting any legal barriers 
and mounds to force their direction. 

It cannot be too deeply regretted, that the subject of protecting 
manufactures should ever be brought before our national legisla- 
ture in such an unnatural connexion with other affairs, as to ob- 
struct a free suffrage on that single point. Nor can we omit to 
reprehend the indecency, as we cannot but deem it, of deputing 
members of congress to the convention now sitting at Harrisburg, 
‘for the purpose of devising and adopting measures to secure 
the enactment of a tariff of duties on foreign wool and woollen 
goods.” Are not their legislative duties paramount to all oth- 
ers? And with what decorum can they pledge themselves to a 
course of measures that require the unbiassed and disinterested 
judgment of those who are called ultimately to decide upon them ? 
Or what right have they voluntarily to incapacitate themselves to 
give a fair vote on questions in which their constituents and the 
whole country have a deep interest? We had hoped that the 
example of the English judges, who, in 1660, held their caucuses 
with the king’s attorney and solicitor, in Serjeants Inn, prepara- 
tory to the trial of the regicides, was too indignantly reprobated 
by posterity, to be followed by the members of any deliberative 
body in the nineteenth century. We are glad to perceive that 
the distinguished representative from Delaware regards this mat- 
ter as we do. 

Qui statuit aliquid parte inaudita altera, 
Aquum liceét statuerit, haud equus fuit. 

From the fifth chapter we select the following judicious reflec- 

tions upon the new governments of South America. 


« “The leading principle upon which the Spanish colonies have 
proceeded, in organizing their political institutions, appears to have 
been a desire to copy, as far as possible, those of the United States. 
They have all adopted the system of representative democracy, and 
the forms in use with us of a single elective chief magistrate and 
two elective legislative bodies. ‘They have also in general followed 
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our model in regard to the manner of choosing these functionaries, 
the duties that are respectively assigned them, and even their 
names. Three or four of the new states have also introduced the 
federal principle, which seems to have its partisans in some of the 
others. Where this feature exists, the resemblance is complete. 
In the others, the absence of it occasions a considerable diver- 
gence; but even here the imitation is very direct. Brazil, also, 
with the variation of its hereditary chief magistrate and senate, has 
been evidently copied from the same original, and not without a 
marked attention to the federal feature, which forms one of its 
principal peculiarities, Throughout the whole of these vast re- 
gions, it is only in Paraguay that we find the government resting 
on a wholly different basis. In that province, as far as we are ac- 
quainted with its institutions, which is very slightly, we have rea- 
son to suppose that they are the same which were established by 
the Jesuits, and which vary essentially, not only from those of the 
United States, but of every other christian country. I shall say a 
few words respecting them before I leave this subject. 

“ As respects the others, however, the plan of copying directly 
and minutely, as well in their essential principles as their internal 
forms and names, the institutions of the United States, is too flat- 
tering to our national pride, not to be considered at first view as 
plausible and judicious. It must be owned, too, that the example 
of an experiment attended with such brilliant success, was certainly 
seducing ; and it would ill become me to intimate, that any ‘other 
or better mode of proceeding could possibly have been discovered. 
We ought not, however, to be so blinded by partiality for our own 
government, or for those who have done us the honor to copy it, as 
to forget that the legislators of Spanish America, in imitating so 
closely the works of our patriots and sages, have not precisely fol- 
lowed their example. They too had successful and plausible 
models before them, and they borrowed from several of them such 
parts as they approved ; but they did not act upon the principle of 
copying immediately, closely, and throughout, the form of any gov- 
ernment before established. It may be said, indeed, and with 
great truth, that there was at that time no existing government so 
well fitted to serve as a pattern in legislation as ours is now; but 
it should also be remembered, that the material virtue of a good 
constitution is its conformity to the condition of the people, who 
are to be governed by it. Now the fact that a certain form of gov- 
ernment has been attempted with extraordinary success, in one 
nation, instead of proving that it would be equally successful in all 
others, furnishes prim facie evidence that it would not ; because 
we know that hardly two nations can be mentioned, whose condition 
is not, in some important respects, materially different. However 
beneficial a particular institution had been found in other countries, 
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it would be necessary to ascertain, before it could be copied with 
safety, that the mode of operation would be precisely similar ; and 
there is still, in this plan of legislation, the inherent danger, that 
you can never be quite sure that your observations have been com- 
plete and correct; and mistakes on these great subjects.are of 
lasting consequences, and often irremediable. These considera- 
tions are so important, that prudent men have generally thought it 
safer to adopt as the leading principle in legislation, that of main- 
taining the existing state of things; and where alterations are 
suggested by particular circumstances, of not extending them 
much farther, either in conformity to abstract notions or foreign 
examples, than the occasion itself requires. 'This appears to have 
been the principle that was acted upon by the founders of our in- 
stitutions. The great object of the revolution was independence, 
and the acquisition of this was considered as the proper remedy 
for the evils attending the old system. The separation from the 
mother country left, however, certain blanks in the latter, and the 
principal object of our legislators seems to have been to fill these, 
in the manner corresponding most nearly with the spirit that pre- 
vailed in other parts of our institutions, and for the rest to maintain 
these institutions as they stood. They introduced a new method 
of designating the governors and councils of the several states, the 
one in use before having become impracticable, and they substitut- 
ed a new principle of union among the states, for the old one of a 
common allegiance to the king. In most other parts, they left 
every thing in the main as it was. Some years later, this new 
principle of union was found to be defective, and a second genera- 
tion of patriots and sages, as I have said before, introduced another ; 
but they too made no further innovations in important matters, and 
with this improvement, the venerable fabric of our institutions was 
left once more in its primitive state. Had the legislators of Spanish 
America imitated, in this respect, the example of our statesmen, 
instead of copying their works so minutely as they have done, I 
am not sure that they would not have taken a wiser and a safer 
course. The one they have pursued would be perfectly justifiable, 
only on the supposition, that there existed a strong similarity be- 
tween the ,respective situations of the people in the two divisions 
of America; and it is therefore reasonable to conclude, that the 
Spanish American lawgivers proceeded upon such an opinion. It 
may also appear presumptuous to differ from them in regard to this 
point ; but I confess that as far as we are acquainted abroad with 
the character and condition of our southern neighbours, I am not 
able to discern this striking resemblance ; and I think I see, on 
the contrary, differences in some very important matters, which 
would hardly be consistent with the easy and successful operation 
of the same institutions in both. 
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“If we look for example, at the state of property, which forms, 
in all countries the most important feature in the condition of the 
people, we shall find that it was entirely different in North and 
South America. Our fathers, when they took into their hands the 
government of their country, found the property in substance 
equally divided. They found the whole population virtually inde- 
pendent in their circumstances, enjoying the necessaries and com- 
forts of life, and possessed of the intelligence and virtue, which 
naturally accompany so advantageous a position. ‘They also found 
them in regular and habitual exercise of extensive political rights. 
Upon this basis, it was easy to erect the fabric of a free represen- 
tative government; and it is, as I have stated in a preceding 
chapter, the conformity between the system thus established and 
the condition and character of the people, which resolve them- 
selves ultimately into the state of property, that constitutes the real 
and substantial security which we have of the durability of our 
present institutions. In Spanish America, on the other hand, the 
property appears to have been very unequally divided, and to have 
been held exclusivély, in immense masses, by a few persons. As 
a necessary consequence, the comforts of life, intelligence, and in- 
dustry, (the principle of virtue,) were distributed in the same way, 
and the mass of population had never enjoyed or exercised any 
political rights whatever. Is it possible that a free and popular 
government erected on such a basis can be permanent? Far be 
it from me to affirm the contrary. I only say, that this basis is 
essentially different from that which existed in the United States ; 
and that if the same institutions are also expedient in Spanish 
America, it must be for reasons other than those which recom- 
mended them to us. It is true that laws have been already made 
in most, or perhaps all of these new states, which provide for the 
equal division of property among all the children of the same pa- 
rents, and thus open the way for the gradual subdivision of the 
large masses which now exist. This is no doubt just and proper, 
supposing a popular government to be established ; but it is still 
nothing else than an attempt to reconcile and accommodate the 
state of the people to a form of government introduced in conformity 
to abstract notions or foreign examples. Now the principle adopt- 
ed by our legislators, and which is generally considered a much 
safer course, is to take the state of the people as you find it, and to 
regulate your form of government accordingly. In this way you 
secure, for the time being, an easy and quiet administration of the 
public affairs ; and if improvements are necessary, they are subse- 
quently introduced without much danger, under the name of laws. 
On the other hand, if the form of government is essentially at va- 
riance with the state of the people, it can never go into quiet oper- 
ation, still less become permanent; and the adoption of it isa 
mere signal and occasion for fresh revolutions.” pp. 184—189. 
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‘ It appears, therefore, rather a doubtful point, whether the es- 
tablishment in Spanish America of governments, as popular as that 
of the United States, was a measure recommended by the charac- 
ter and condition of the people, and of course whether these gov- 
ernments are likely to be equally durable and successful with ours. 
The same remarks apply with the same or greater force, to the at- 
tempts which have been made or are making, to organize some of 
these states on the federal principle in imitation of our union. In 
this respect, as in the other, the legislators of the south, in copying 
the works of our ancestors, have overlooked the spirit in which 
they were executed, or rather have exhibited an entirely different 
one. The sages and patriots who framed our institutions, were 
the representatives of a number of entirely independent communi- 
ties, and, acting as such, they assumed the federal principle as a 
part of the existing state of things, which was to form the basis of 
the social fabric, and serve as the substratum for such additions as 
were necessary. They had before them some very brilliant exam- 
ples of governments arranged in a more compact manner, and the 
general notions prevalent at that day were rather against the expe- 
diency of attempting the federal principle on a very large scale. 
Notwithstanding this, our ancestors adhered firmly to their wise 
and cautious plan of building on the existing foundations; and 
adopted the federal principle in a form before unknown in any 
other country. Spanish America was also parcelled out into a 
number of wholly independent provinces under the names of king- 
doms and captain-generalcies. But these never seem to have con- 
templated the plan of aconfederacy. A union substantially similar 
to ours, was therefore never even thought of in the south; but 
some of these provinces have undertaken, in organizing their sepa- 
rate governments, to subdivide their territory into independent 
states, for the purpose of afterwards reuniting these states on the 
federal principle. To say that this proceeding was injudicious 
and unwise, would be premature at least, and perhaps incorrect. 
It is certain, however, that it does not correspond with the conduct 
of our legislators, whom our southern neighbours apparently in- 
tended to follow. It corresponds, on the contrary, with what their 
conduct would have been, if, instead of assuming the existing di- 
visions into states, as a part of the basis on which they were to 
build, they had attempted, from deference to received opinions and 
foreign examples, to abolish this division and establish a consoli- 
dated government. If the several clusters of united states which 
have been formed in Mexico, on the river La Plata, and in Upper 
Peru, present an external semblance of our union, the principles 
that led respectively to the establishment of them, are not only 
different but directly opposite ; and the case affords a singular ex- 
ample of the danger of direct imitation. To imitate directly the 
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brilliant and successful work of another hand, is in fact in most 
cases the surest method that can be taken of becoming an original, 
in some other much inferior in order.” pp. 191—193. 


To these remarks are added suggestions that will find very 
little countenance in any part of our country. The author thinks 
the founders of the southern republics might wisely have made 
religion an element of their new governments, and thereby have 
given them greater stability. He holds that religion is the proper 
cornerstone of every political fabric, and that the theory of the 
natural separation of church and state has no foundation in truth, 
but is one of those popular errors which become for a while uni- 
versal, from some accidental misconception, and afterwards are 
as universally rejected. ‘The experiment is now in progress, on 
a great scale, and the result will evince, in the course of two 
generations more, whether the ordinances of christianity, and of 
course its influence, can be maintained without any assistance 
from the civil power. 

In the chapter on “ European colonies in America,” it is pre- 
dicted that they must “ sooner or later follow the fortunes of the 
rest, and become, like them, in one way or another, independent 
of the mother continent.” When the power of Great Britain 
shall decline, it is supposed her scattered possessions will assume 
an independent life. The British colonies in North America, it 
is imagined, may voluntarily connect themselves with our republic, 
and this is declared to be their true policy, in preference to 
erecting themselves into an independent nation. 


” 


‘«‘ While, however, the British empire retains its vigor, which, as 
I observed before, may probably be for two or three centuries to 
come, its distant appendages will doubtless adhere to it; and Ca- 
nada may perhaps be one of the Jast that will fall off. It would, 
therefore, be wholly premature to enlarge upon the subject now. 
The events of future centuries may be left with safety to the care 
of future generations.” p. 211. 


If this opinion had been earlier adopted and longer retained by 
this writer, it would have greatly abridged several of the previous 
and subsequent chapters of his book. 

The Spanish West India islands, he believes, will separate 
from the mother country, at no very distant day. But he regards 
the subject as too delicate to be treated in any detail. The no- 
tice of Hayti leads him into a dissertation on the history of the 
black race, in which their pretensions to equality and even supe- 
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riority to the whites are advanced, as we conceive, with more 
zeal and learning than sobriety or justness. ‘“ Palestine, or Ca- 
naan,” says he “before its conquest by the Jews, is represented 
in Scripture as well as other histories, as peopled by blacks, and 
hence ut follows that Tyre and her colony Carthage, the most in- 
dustrious, wealthy, and polished states of their time, were of this 
color.” It would have obliged us, if a reference had been made 
to the texts of scripture in which this intelligence is contained ; 
and if the inference from it had not been deduced by an enthy- 
meme which is more flattering to our supposed information than 
is fairly warranted by the actual state of it. 

The principles, by which the several divisions of the new po- 
litical system, described in the first chapter, are thus supposed to 
be organized and held together, are said, in the seventh, to exer- 
cise a strong influence upon the character of the relations that ex- 
ist between them. ‘The present existing relation between the 
continents of America and Europe, is declared to be that of real 
and effective hostility. ‘The war between Spain and her former 
colonies is supposed to form the great question in general poli- 
tics, and the inclination manifested by the different powers, in 
regard to it, to determine their relations to each other, and their 
position in the common political system. Great Britain, of 
course, is now placed in a friendly attitude towards America, and 
in a hostile one towards the continent of Europe. 

We regard this as the weakest chapter in the volume. There 
is an attempt at wit, in a notice of some paragraphs in the French 
newspapers, on the subject of the South American revolutions 
and the European doctrines of legitimacy, but it is a sad failure ; 
and the sage advice to the Holy Alliance strikes us as bordering 
on the ludicrous. There is likewise too much pretension in the 
writer’s remarks on neutral rights—free ships, and free goods, to 
suit our taste; and besides, these subjects are not only trite and 
stale, but recent events have rendered them also comparatively 
unimportant. Willingly as we would see the author’s doctrines 
established, we nevertheless cannot resist the belief that his ef- 
forts will be futile; and we should not risk our discernment 
greatly by predicting that he may yet see the United States the 
most powerful champion of a doctrine which he has heretofore 
combated with no little skill and ability. This is at least as prob- 
able as many of his own predictions. 

The eighth chapter contains an animated sketch of the pro- 
ceedings of our government in relation to the new republics on 
our continent, and justifies the mission to Panama, as a mere con- 
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tinuation of the policy heretofore pursued. We are next called 
to travel on a beaten track, and we do not readily perceive any 
good reason why the jubilee of our independence, and the de- 
cease of Messrs. Adams and Jefferson, should form a topic of 
discourse in a work like this. But we are reconciled to it by 
the interest of the subject and by the manner in which it is here 
treated. The writer has not outraged taste by such execrable 
fustian as deluged the country during the last summer. He 
has written in that chaste, perspicuous, and happy style, by which 
most of his works are distinguished, and for which he merits high 
commendation. 

The proposal, towards the end of the ninth chapter, that 
Mount Vernon should be purchased by the United States and 
held as national property, and that a theatre should be established 
there to recruit the jaded spirits of our national legislators will 
excite more smiles than frowns. Such a_ project will probably 
not succeed “ for centuries to come.” 

This book concludes with a glowing picture of the future pros- 
pects of our country under the wise and happy form of govern- 
ment with which it is blessed. The unprecedented increase of 
our population gives the author an opportunity again to attack 
the doctrine of Mr. Malthus, and to insist, at some length on the 
supposed radical errors of that distinguished writer. We find no 
“ new ideas,” however, on‘this subject. In stating the causes of 
our rapid increase, we believe too much is attributed to the form 
of our government. If food is plentiful, men will multiply fast ; 
otherwise they will not. And whether the government is mo- 
narchical or republican, the increase of population will not be 
greatly affected by it, unless it be so arbitrary and tyrannical as 
to render the possession of property insecure. The census of 
the United States shows that slaves are not a whit behind their 
masters in this matter of fruitfulness, multiplication, and replen- 
ishing the earth. How much difference does the mere form of 
government produce, in this instance ? 


Dic—— et Phyllida solus habeto. 


How many additional millions would have been added to the 
Irish nation, in any given year of the last fifteen, by the introduc- 
tion of a republican constitution into that island ? 

If the volume, of which we have taken this rapid notice, was 
designed principally for the gratification of those, who love to in- 
dulge in gaudy visions, and to listen to unmeasured praises of 
their own country, “ with all the privileges and appurtenances 
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thereunto belonging ;” who are more sensible of blessings than 
cautious of dangers; who prefer declamation to argument, and 
flattery to instruction ; we doubt not it will abundantly fulfil that 
design. If it was intended to enlarge the comprehension, or 
fortify the principles of statesmen,—to guide sober inquirers to 
the means of augmenting their country’s happiness, correcting its 
evils, or averting its perils, —we think that intention cannot prevail. 
If the reputation of an ingenious, sprightly, learned, and elegant 
writer will satisfy the author, he has fairly won that reputation, 
and is entitled to its rewards. If he covets the renown of solid 
political wisdom, he must seek it from other sources. 
We cannot better characterize the book, as a whole, than by 
styling it an elegant and entertaining political romance. Of a 
reat part of it, we feel no admiration, and we will feign none. 
On the residue, we have, with equal sincerity, bestowed our 
applause. 





An Address delivered at the opening of the Medical College in 
Charleston (S. C.), on Monday, the 13th of November, 1826. 
By Sreruen Exxiort, LL. D. Professor of Natural History. 
Svo. pp. 23. 


Tue address before us is written by the author of the justly 
esteemed work on the Botany of the southern states; a geutle- 
man who, like Roscoe, in the midst of an occupation not gene- 
rally supposed favorable to a high degree of intellectual cultiva- 
tion, has yet found time for the successful pursuit, not only of 
his favorite scientific studies, but also of elegant literature. It is 
upon examples like this, after all, that we of the United States 
must rest the principal hopes of our future literary progress. 
Letters are not yet, and for a long time to come, will not be a 
separate profession in our country. Even those whose ambition 
is most ardent, and whose powers promise most, are obliged to 
content themselves with some of those modes of procuring a live- 
lihood which are connected, in some way or other, with the ordi- 
nary wants and business of mankind. ‘This is no great evil, 
provided the incitements to literary exertion remain strong 
enough to produce that intense zeal and steady purpose without 
which excellence is never attained in any thing intellectual. 
Coleridge, in his “ Biographia Literaria,” has left on record an 
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earnest and affectionate exhortation to youthful literati, grounded 
on his own experience, never to pursue literature as a trade. 
He gives it as the conclusion drawn from a review of his own 
life, and his acquaintance with men of letters, that it may even 
be pursued with more advantage and more hope of ultimate suc- 
cess, as a collateral occupation; as a recreation, rather than a task; 
as the beloved employment of our leisure, to which we return 
with delight, and in which we labor with spirits and with pleasure. 
Its fruits may thus be expected to be racy and genial, worthy of 
the mind from which they proceed, and stamped with the vigor 
instead’ of the lassitude of its faculties. There is one circum- 
stance which leads us to believe that this kind of application to 
literary pursuits, will, ere long, become more common among 
ourselves, as well as more earnest and intense, than at present. 
Hitherto, those who have not been satisfied with the successful 
exercise of a profession ; who have required some stronger 
stimulant of their faculties, and have been ambitious of some 
wider and more general distinction in the eyes of men, have ap- 
plied themselves to politics, a field which the institutions of our 
country set open to an immense number of competitors. Men’s 
faculties are sharpened wonderfully, and their talents brought out 

rominently, by a pursuit which offers the tempting prospect of 
immediate distinction, and in which a certain degree of activity 
is commonly rewarded by-at least a transient notoriety. Some 
have been fully successful ;—a few master spirits stamp the im- 
pression of their minds on the age, and live in its history, but the 
greater number, after their short day of bustle is over, are shoul- 
dered aside by their rivals, and dismissed to disappointment and 
obscurity. It is obvious that if the same vigor of mind and per- 
severance of exertion were but employed in literary pursuits, a 
vast deal might be done. The strength of the intellectual faculties, 
instead of being wasted upon the struggles of party, and in a con- 
test for temporary, local, or personal interests (for these, after all, 
will always mingle themselves with more important questions, 
and too often obscure them entirely), might be employed in ad- 
ding something to the stock of valuable knowledge or of innocent 
pleasure, in framing what might be laid up among the treasures 
of our language, and do us honor in the eyes of the world; in 
raising the tone of thought and feeling in our society ; in laying, 
in short, the foundations of a literature worthy of ourselves and 
our institutions, purer and more favorable to virtue than any 
which the world has yet known. Now it is very clear that the 
epportunities of political distinction in this country do not multiply 

VOL, I. 47 
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in proportion to the growth of the empire and the increase of 
the population. ‘Those of a higher and more enviable kind are 
scarcely multiplied at all, while those of a local and provincial 
nature, besides being subject, in some degree to the same effect, 
grow continually more petty, obscure, and undesirable, being 
thrown into the shade by the increasing greatness and extent of 
the republic. The political arena becomes less and less capable 
of holding all who would crowd into it. The desire of fame, ob- 
structed in this path, must seek some other direction ; the super- 
abundant energy of intellect must pour itself into some other 
channel. They will naturally be turned to literature, the pursuit 
of which is encouraged by those very circumstances which dis- 
courage competition in politics ;—the general diffusion of know- 
ledge on the one hand, and on the other the increase of popula- 
tion, which of itself increases the number of readers. 

Such are our speculations upon this subject, and we do not 
know but they are as likely to be fulfilled as any other prophe- 
cies concerning the destinies of our country. If they are not, 
we can only say that it will be so much the worse for us. But 
it is time to say a word of the Address. 

We are strongly disposed to recommend it as a pattern to au- 
thors of public discourses. It is the production of a man of fine 
talents and cultivated taste, writing inearnest. He speaks because 
he has something to say ; his sentences are instinct with thought ; 
he has no occasion to be ambitious of spreading his scanty matter 
over the largest space, or to labor in torturing a commonplace idea 
into the semblance of a paradox. His manner has neither that 
wearisome diffuseness which extemporaneous declaimers are apt 
to carry into their written compositions, nor the elaborate gaudi- 
ness of the closet rhetorician; and, with the exception of one or 
two quaintnesses of expression borrowed from the poets, which, 
in a prose style, want the appearance of ease, it has scarcely any 
thing to criticise. The principal object of the author is to take 
advantage of the opportunity afforded him by the opening of the 
Medical College in Charleston, S. C., to urge upon the inhab- 
itants of that state and city the importance of building up institu- 
tions of education among themselves, of bringing the means of 
instruction to their own doors, of diffusing, in short, intelligence 
and refinement more widely among the inhabitants of that part 
of the country, by creating a domestic source from which they 
are to emanate. A notion, it seems, has prevailed in that part of 
the United States, and formerly more extensively than at present, 
that their young men could not, whatever might be the provision 
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made for their instruction, be properly educated at home. The 
author takes that view of the subject which is natural to a man of 
patriotic feelings, and which seems to us cousonant to good sense. 
He thus combats this opinion. 


“The mist is now slowly dissolving ; but are there no remnants 
of the cloud yet hovering around us? No vestige of our former 
error—no reason to suspect that it may not be superfluous even at 
the present moment to review ancient opinions, and examine the 
accuracy of our early impressions ? 

“«* Our climate is unfriendly to health ;’ but if this is the climate 
in which our children are born and to be born, in which they are 
finally to live, why should they be estranged from its influence, 
and be exposed by this very measure to suffer from its peculiarities ? 
If our country is not fit for the habitation of civilized man, abandon 
it at once. If it is to be the abode of our children, render it, as 
far as our means permit, not only suitable for their future residence 
but for their nurture and education. Give to it all those improve- 
ments which will adapt it, not only to social and rational inter- 
course, but to intellectual pursuits. Make it, for you have the power 
to make it, the land of science as well as of courtesy and honor, 
the land of the arts as well as the home of patriotism and virtue. 

*** Our climate is unfavorable to study.’ If this is asserted in 
relation to physical influence, we should unhesitatingly deny the 
assertion. For independently of the short duration of violent heat 
in our climate, which renders the objection in itself trivial, no 
child to whom such difficulties had not been suggested, has ever 
been known to make the relaxing effects of summer a serious ob- 
stacle to study. Turn him who objects out to play, and mark 
what becomes of the appalling power of heat. All who attend to 
the employments of childhood and youth know, that the efforts of 
parents are generally required to prevent excessive exposure, and 
if our summers are not too oppressive for active and violent exer- 
tion, can they obstruct or incommode silent and sedentary em- 
ployments ? 

“If this assertion is made with relation to moral influence, it min- 
gles with the next objection, that the habits acquired by youth are 
idle, if not dissolute, unfitting them from future exertion or future 
usefulness, and merits more serious consideration, than on this oc- 
casion can be allotted to such a discussion. It may be sufficient 
now to remark, that the habits to which these allusions are made, 
are evils not of climate, but of » particular stage or class of society ; 
a class to be found in all climates and under all governments. 
Ask in all countries, in all ages, what are and have been (I speak 
of course generally) the habits of those who, born to hereditary 
property, to the expectation or possession of wealth, have been 
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nursed in the lap of indulgence, trained to luxury and enjoyment ? 
Ask of our parent land if climate is necessary to rear up a tribe of 
idle, extravagant, or profligate young men? Can a change of 
place, or scene, or manners, efface the impressions of infancy and 
early youth? Cana residence among those who are compelled to 
labor for their daily bread, inspire habits of industry among such 
as have never felt the same necessity? Tell him who is brought 
up amidst scenes of luxury, amidst the constant exhibitions of 
wealth, that he in time will ‘ave to labor for his future mainte- 
nance ; even if it should be acknowledged as a speculative truth, 
he will feel it a remote, perhaps uncertain and improbable contin- 
gency. And it is under such circumstances, that the habits of 
many of our youth have been formed, and that we impute to cli- 
mate effects, which have been produced by our own manners and 
stute of society ; a state of society, let me add, productive of many 
virtues, even if attended with some inconveniences. ‘T'o form and 
establish habits of severe and laborious industry in youth, it is, 
perhaps, an indispensable condition, that they should, from infancy, 
believe labor their inevitable allotment. 

‘“* Has experience justified our ancient opinions? Have those 
whose habits were idle and inconsiderate, whose dispositions were 
unruly, whose propensities were evil, been reformed by mere 
change of scene or of society? We have rather cause for gratula- 
tion that of those who have been sent abroad, so many have es- 
caped from the temptations to which they have been exposed, and 
the uncontrolled liberty in which they have been indulged. Where 
can the youth of our country be sent, for examples of those quali- 
ties that are more excellent than knowledge itself, for integrity, 
for love of truth, of honor, and of virtue, for pure and elevated 
principles, rather than to their paternal homes? Nothing then is 
wanting, but that we should give at home to our offspring the same 
opportunities, the same inducements which they can receive 
abroad. It cannot be necessary to recall the names of our coun- 
trymen, who, even with the imperfect advantages our country for- 
merly afforded, have become distinguished in the history of our 
nation, nor of those who, under better auspices, are »ow rising to 
renown.” pp. 4—7. 


After a further discussion of this question, he proce«; to in- 
quire what remains to be done by the citizens of ate to give 
to their children those advantages of education which they have 
been hitherto obliged to seek abroad. He argues with great 
earnestness in favor of public endowments of seminaries of in- 
struction. And indeed this kind of legislation deserves, in our 
opinion, to be distinguished from that folly which tampers with 
individual interests and employments. ‘The principle assumed 
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by its friends is, that a good government should so provide for 
educating and enlightening its subjects, that they may be enabled 
to understand their own interests, and then to Jeave them to seek 
out and pursue them. The following passage exhibits the views 
of our author on this subject. 


**T seek not, I wish not to build up fortunes for individuals at 
the public expense ; to raise up a train of idle retainers around the 
footstool of government ; to create, as under old systems, the long 
catalogue of those who consume much and do nothing; but to ap- 
ply the wealth of the country to the most ennobling uses. The 
indiscriminate saving of money is neither wisdom nor economy. 
There are objects more valuable than wealth. There are cases 
where expenditure itself is economy. How wise would be the 
conduct of that commander, who, when a fortress was about to be 
besieged, should provide neither ammunition nor provisions, lest 
they should cost money? How wise would be the conduct of that 
government which should neglect to provide those advantages the 
improvements of the age afford? which should neglect to place 
its country in science or in arts, in peace as well as in war, upon 
an equality with all surrounding, or with all rival nations? Meas- 
ures, however purely pacific or intellectual—measures calculated 
to enrol our citizens among the benefactors of human society, 
among those who have improved and elevated the human mind, 
seem generally to be the objects of vigilance and suspicion, cau- 
tiously investigated, slowly adopted. How readily have millions 
been lavished by almost every nation, every form of government, 
to desolate and destroy. How reluctantly have thousands, we 
might say hundreds, been given to secure those acquisitions far 
more important than foreign conquests or military triumphs, those 
principles which can alone render conquest or triumph of any 
value ? 

‘“‘ For what creates national happiness? What constitutes na- 
tional glory ? Is it the mere exertion of physical force ? the strug- 
gles of the animal man—the waste of human life? Alas! if these 
are the elements of glory, what family of the savage Indian, what 
horde of the wandering Tartar, what tribe of the children of Ish- 
mael, what kraal or village of the Hottentot or the Ethiop would 
not be illumined by its beams? Where has man been found, and 
his attendant spirits have not been disorderly, rapacious, uncon- 
trollable ? Where has man been found, and permitted regulated 
passions, tempered ambition, and intellectual dictates to guide his 
footsteps? And yet it is only in proportion as those powers which 
distinguish him from the rest of the animal creation are exercised 
that he manifests his high station, that he assumes the rank allotted 
to him in the scale of creation. It is rational not physical man 
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that guides, and governs, and elevates, and dignifies the human 
race. It is rational not physical man that aspires to Heaven. 

«Tt was not Salamis, it was not Marathon or Platea, that has 
perpetuated the name of Athens, What were the conquests or 
victories of republican Greece, to those of Attila, or Gengis, or 
Timour? It was that illustrious race whom she reared in or at- 
tracted to her schools, her temples, her academic groves,—those 
who gave to immortality the breathings of poetry, the speculations 
of philosophy, the martial deeds of themselves, of their ancestors, 
and compatriots ; sages who extended the powers of the human 
intellect, and threw a shadowy yet enduring halo of glory around 
their country, that endears her name, her language, her fortunes, 
even to the present hour. 

“ How greatly, then, should we feel indebted to those who, hav- 
ing the means, almost the destinies of the nation under their con- 
trol, with true patriotism and wise economy, unmindtful of local or 
temporary feelings, give to their country those institutions necessary 
for the intellectual improvement of her citizens ; give to the rising 
generation those advantages which may make them worthy of 
their country. These are benefactions which posterity shall ac- 
knowledge. These are acts which will give to national character 
that lustre which no other services can bestow ; will give to patri- 
otism those motives for inculcating the love of country, which pat- 
riotism may be proud to employ.” pp. 11—13. 


After instituting some comparison between the literary oppor- 
tunities enjoyed in the part of the country where the author re- 
sides, and those of provinces in Europe possessing the same 
amount of wealth and population, he proceeds. 


“If it be said that Germany is far more populous than our 
Southern states, we reply that the disproportion in population or 
wealth is by no means in a ratio with the disproportion in our lite- 
rary establishments, and that in a district of country in the South 
larger than Germany itself, we have no one place of education that 
can, I fear, compare in its means of instruction even with the least 
of her celebrated schools. Let it not then be said that we have 
done enough. 

“ Neither let it be said that these aids have not hitherto been 
required to raise up illustrious men who have exalted the character 
of the land that gave them birth, and whom that land now remem- 
bers with gratitude and respect. Let not solitary examples of 
moral greatness deceive us. Even if uncommon minds, if tran- 
scendant talents can sometimes pierce through the darkness with 
which ignorance and neglect, and perhaps poverty, have enshroud- 
ed them; if they sometimes burst upen an admiring or an aston- 
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ished world, awing, overpowering, consuming, these are not the 
exhibitions of genius we require. Even if these portentous visions 
prove beneficent, they suit us not. Their example is illusive, it 
misleads mankind. It is not the meteor fire glaring through our 
atmosphere, we wish to see, but a steady and enduring light. We 
want not in our system a sun dazzling and obscuring all lesser 
orbs by its refulgence, but a diffusion of similar and nearly equal 
luminaries; like the bright firmament of night, where although 
one star may differ from another star in glory, yet no one beams 
with overpowering lustre--no one conceals the order and regular- 
ity of the system—no one interrupts or disturbs the harmony of 
the scene. 

** Yet even in other respects these examples are deceptive. For 
it is only or principally in those cases where man is to be controll- 
ed and governed, in those cases where mental energy and sagacity 
must be promptly and vigorously exercised, that untried and un- 
trained talents have been developed. And no one doubts that 
their effects would have been greater, their influence more benefi- 
cial, if their sphere of observation had been more extended, if such 
minds had been permitted to enlarge and correct their own views 
by the example and the recorded wisdom of kindred spirits. But 
in knowledge which consists in the accumulation of observations, 
opinions, and facts, who can travel through the maze of science 
unaided and alone? Who can dispense with the labors of those 
who have preceded him? Who could take up as an unknown, 
unstudied work, the great volume of nature, and acquire in the 
term of human life, even our imperfect readings? What strength 
of mind, what sagacity, can compensate the want of collateral as- 
sistance? What architect cau build without materials? The 
time, the talents of thousands, have for ages been devoted to sci- 
ence ; we should be acquainted with all of their discoveries, we 
should be placed on the same elevated level with our contempora- 
ries, before we can join advantageously or fairly in their efforts, 
and become companions in their triumphs; before we can accu- 
rately determine what portions of the great fabric of science are 
imperfect or defective, what portions invite our researches; in 
what sections exertion and attention are wanting, where they 
would be superfluous. 

‘‘ In these labours the lofty and aspiring mind of man delights 
to engage, whether stimulated by interest or curiosity, or excited 
by an ardent desire to look beyond himself, to understand the laws 
and arrangement of that system to which he finds himself con- 
nected, to converse with wisdom, to become familiar with the 
manifestations of power, to view with an eye of intelligence as 
well as admiration the unfailing exhibition of beauty, magnificence, 
and order. 
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‘It is in employments and in moments like this, that the mind 
seems to disfranchise [?] itself from the shackles of its material frame, 
to disencumber itself from the dross of mortality, to feel the over- 
shadowings and the inspirations of a loftier and a purer spirit. It 
is then that man pants to place the impress of greatness and dura- 
tion, the seal of immortality, on all that surrounds him ; to incorpo- 
rate himself with the scenes and events which pass along ; to live, 
not for the present hour, but for the ages and generations that are 
te come. And however to the inert or the unfeeling, to the egotist or 
the sensualist, these aspirations may appear absurd or idle, such is 
the condition of our existence, that nothing great, nothing worthy 
or breathing of immortality, can be expected from the individual or 
the nation whose views never soar beyond the wants, the desires, 
the enjoyments of the present moment. Man lives, more than he 
is aware of, for posterity. And often his greatest enjoyments are 
derived from the pursuit and accomplishment of those objects, 
which, while they scatter blessings around the present generation, 
promise, perhaps ensure, benefits also to distant ages. He builds 
temples that a future race may worship; creates institutions where 
another age shall be instructed; frames laws and constitutions by 
which they shall be guided and protected; rears monuments that 
shall testify to them his triumphs and improvements. And poster- 
ity repays them with the tribute of respect and veneration, the un- 
dying name, the deep feeling of admiration which departed great- 
ness always inspires. Even inanimate objects revive the strong 
impressions which the mind receives from :he remembrance of the 
deeds of the ages that have passed away, as they testify to the 
power and the grandeur of the mighty who have fallen. Who 
can walk amidst the ruins of Egyptian Thebes, and not remember 
and feel even now the power and the magnificence of the race that 
erected her stupendous fabrics? Who cua visit the mouldering 
ruins of Greece without recalling the visions of her greatness, the 
memory of her sages and her chiefs, the talents of those gifted 
men whose productions even now are the admiration of mankind? 
But who inquires where the Tartar or the Arab last pitched his 
tent? Who cares where the savage of the forest builds his occa- 
sional wigwam’? It is thus that the memory and character of a 
country becomes identified with the intellectual powers and em- 
ployments of her offspring.” pp. 14—17. 


We have quoted the more liberally from this production as but 
very few copies of it, we believe, have found their way to the 
north. 
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Letters on Clerical Manners and Habits ; addressed to a Student 
in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, NV. J. By Samuen 
Miter, D. D. Professor of Ecclesiastical History and Church 
Government, in the said Seminary. New York. G.&C. 
Carvill. 1827. 12mo. pp. 476. 


Various are the maxims of conduct which ancient clergymen 
have laid down for the use of their younger brethren; some of 
which, it must be owned, have given occasion to the sneers of 
the profane. The sly advice of Wesley, that the young min- 
ister, looking out for a wife, should choose the lamb with the 
richest fleece, has been irreverently quoted by the laity. The 
somewhat epicurean recommendation of Warburton, that the 
composer of sermons should drink wine instead of beer, for the 
reason that he who drinks beer will think beer,* has been per- 
verted to a purpose, of which its reverend author little dreamed, 
and made to sanction occasions of inere secular conviviality. In 
the book before us, the reader will find no such equivocal coun- 
sel. ‘The author is decidedly of opinion, that the best beverage 
for a clergyman under forty is water ; and as to the practice of 
marrying for money, notwithstanding its high favor in the world, 
he is not contented with simply bearing his solemn testimony 
against it, but even goes sa far as to enjoin upon the young cler- 
gyman “by no means to marry a lady of a very large estate, 
even if he can love her sincerely.” ‘This, it must be confessed, 
is cutting up the evil, root and branch, and leaving to the humble 
successor of the apostles, who has fixed his affections upon a 
young lady’s extensive acres, or large property in the stocks, no 
possible pretext for making it bis own. 

In these letters, the learned and very respectable author has 
undertaken to give a series of maxims and rules, respecting the 
intercourse of a clergyman with the world at large ; his behaviour 
atnong his people, in his family, and in his pulpit ; and his meth- 
ods and habits of study ; in short, to form a sort of code of the 
“Jesser morals,” as they have been called (whether grammatically 
or not we have not time to inquire) of a clergyman’s life. They 
purport to be addressed to a theological student, who has nearly 
finished his studies, who possesses the more important qualifica- 
tions of a Christian teacher, piety, zeal, talents, and acquirements, 





* This saying, or something like it, we have somewhere seen ascribed to Dr. John- 
son, but it was uttered before his time. 
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but who, as is unfortunately too often the case, is sadly deficient, 
without being sensible of it, in a knowledge of the world and of 
good breeding. ‘This knowledge of the world is what many 
clergymen, notwithstanding its importance to their profession, 
never fully attain by the experience of the whole course of their 
lives. The very nature of their profession draws a veil between 
them and the hearts of their brethren of the human race. The 
extreme fewness of their business transactions with the world, tran- 
sactions which draw out men’s passions and show their real char- 
acter; the general liberality of all ranks and professions towards 
them in this country ; the respect which is paid to their office, 
producing in soine instances reserve, and in others hypocrisy, in 
those with whom they are conversant,—are all so many obstacles 
to the successful study of human nature, and lie greatly in the 
way of their acquiring agreeable and unexceptionable manners. 
Many there are, no doubt, whose sagacity not only enables them 
to see beyond this factitious surface of things to the reality, but 
is even sharpened by the exercise. On weak minds, however, 
and even this valuable profession has its share of such, the effect 
is too often very dventin, inasmuch as it leads to false 
estimates, both of men and things, and mistaken ideas of their 
own consequence, errors which turn really benevolent intentions 
into mischief and impertinence. A knowledge of mankind can- 
not, it is true, be communicated by books ; but books may supply 
useful hints, may put the reader upon a course of observation, 
may give confirmations of his experience, and may guard him 
against many errors of conduct and opinion. All that books 
could do in this way for the young clergyman, Dr. Miller has 
done in this work; and although there may be occasion to dissent 
from the author in some particulars, it must be admitted that he 
has furnished a large amount of wholesome and useful counsel 
very well digested, and worthy to be read, not only by students, 
but by professors of theology. 

The following passage is from the first of these letters, which 
forms a kind of preface to the work. 


‘‘ For, in the first place, with respect to large numbers of those 
with whom clergymen, as well as others, are called to associate, 
they look quite as much, if not more, to manners, than to solid 
worth. They are poor judges of talents, learning, prudence, and 
even piety ; but of easy, mild, respectful, amiable manners, every 
one is a judge; and, of course, every one is capable of being favor- 
ably impressed by them. Can there be, then, a more obvious dic- 
tate, both of policy and duty, than to cultivate that which to multi- 
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tudes is more attractive than real merit ; which secures to merit a 
hearing, and an influence which it would not otherwise obtain ; 
and which will be likely, in many cases, to open a door to useful- 
ness, which without it, would, in all probability, have continued 
impenetrably closed? In repeated instances, have | known men 
of weak minds, and of small information, but of remarkably fasci- 
nating manners, carry all before them, in circles of society, into 
which men of far higher qualifications, both intellectual and moral, 
but defective in the attractions of manner, were scarcely able to 
obtain admittance. A soft, insinuating address has, a thousand 
times, rendered its possessor triumphant, when, upon every prin- 
ciple of truth and justice, he ought to have failed. 

“But, in the second place, it is not only true that, in very large 
portions of society, a well regulated manner is every thing; atoning 
for the want both of virtue and knowledge, and frequently super- 
seding the highest worth; but it has more influence, even with the 
most discerning and virtuous, than is commonly imagined. To 
every human being, that which is intrinsically excellent, appears 
doubly attractive when presented in a pleasing manner. ‘Truth, 
even to those who know it to be truth, finds a more cordial wel- 
come; and duty, even among its most sincere and enlightened 
friends, commands a more ready obedience, when they are clothed 
in an attractive garb, and speak in alluring accents. That the 
very same words, which, when uttered by some, are intolerably 
offensive, when spoken in the mild, respectful manner of others, 
are welcome, and even delightful; that the very same action, 
which, performed by some, is censured, when performed by others, 
of, perhaps, less talent or virtue, is lauded to excess; are among 
the most notorious facts in human life ; and that not in the circles 
of the ignorant and unprincipled only, but also in those of the most 
estimable portions of mankind. 

“ How is it possible, then, for a thinking man to consider the 
subject on which I address you as unworthy of his regard, or as 
even of small importance? ‘To adopt this opinion, is equally to 
oppose reason and experience, and to set at nought some of the 
most precious means of gaining access to the human heart. 

“ Let me entreat you to remember, too, that those who bear the 
office to which you aspire, stand more peculiarly in need of the 
aid which polished and attractive manners furnish, than any other 
class of men. To them the use of ‘ carnal weapons’ is interdict- 
ed. They neither have, nor ought to have, as ministers, any other 
influence in society, than that which arises from the sacredness of 
their office, the excellence of their character, and the attraction of 
their manners. It is their great business to win men to the love 
of the truth and of duty by moral means, and among others, by 
exhibiting, in their own temper and lives, the meek, lowly, amia- 
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ble, and benevolent spirit of the religion which they inculcate. If 
they fail of doing this, they fail in one of the most important means 
of professional success. And yet it is plain that every minister 
must essentially fail here, who does not succeed in setting forth, 
in his own person, a style of manners adapted to conciliate the 
respect and good will of all whom he approaches. 

“And when I recollect how extremely important the first steps 
of a young minister are; at how early and inexperienced an age 
he frequently enters on his public work; how much depends on 
the character of his habits and manners, when he is least sensible 
of the fact ; and how completely he may prostrate his dignity, and 
foreclose his usefulness by a few ridiculous foibles, or inadvertent 
habits, of the existence of which it would be sometimes difficult to 
convince him :—I say, when I recollect all these things, I am as- 
tonished that candidates for the ministry think so little of this mat- 
ter, and are so little concerned to form a style of manners, which 
may be conducive, at once to their comfort and usefulness.” pp. 


28—31. 


One of the letters relates principally to the avoidance of offen- 
sive personal habits, an important, although in many instances a 
neglected part of education. We were at first inclined to look 
upon this as an unnecessary part of the reverend author’s instruc- 
tions, as being what would be better left to the young gentleman’s 
mother, or to his own sense of propriety ; but a little reflection 
has convinced us of the good sense of their admission. Students 
enter theological institutions, and candidates are admitted into 
the ministry, from all classes and conditions of society and all 
parts of the country, and in these different degrees of politeness 
prevail. Of these persons, some are of course well and some ill 
bred ; the majority, however, is very likely to be of the latter de- 
scription, and we do not know that an academic life is very likely 
to diminish the number of disagreeable habits which a pupil 
brings with him, or that he will be apt to unlearn them afterwards 
in the retirement of his own parish. To these people, who are 
not likely to be taught in any other way, a collection of. instruc- 
tions as to the proper manner of blowing their noses, handling 
their knives and forks, sitting in their chairs, and doing a multi- 
tude of other little things in a way not to incommode or disgust 
people, is really invaluable. Perhaps the general politeness of 
the French nation may be owing, more than is supposed, to a 
litle manual of behaviour designed for the use of children. It 
was written by the Sieur de Pibrac in 1598, and entitled “ Ci- 
vilité puérile et honnéte.” It is in high esteem among the French 
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nation, and being printed in a large character, children in France 
have received their first lessons of reading in it for more than two 
centuries, notwithstanding its style has grown obsolete, and some 
of its directions inapplicable to modern use.* While, therefore, 
the youthful generation in this country were engaged in commit- 
ting to memory the definition of “ effectual calling” from the pages 
of the New England Primer, in which was contained the “ West- 
minster Assembly’s Shorter Catechism,” the children of the same 
age in France were conning over the lessons of complaisance 
and decorum delivered by the Sieur de Pibrac. The effect has 
been that, if one people has been made religious, the other has 
been made polite. 

The following advice, from the fourth letter, on the subject of 
Conversation, we should wish to see followed by gentlemen of the 
author’s profession more generally than it is. 


“ Avoid a haughty and authoritative manner in conversation. 
There are, undoubtedly, many clergymen, who allow themselves 
to feel in the parlour, very much as they do in the pulpit; as if it 
were their prerogative to dictate their sentiments ez cathedraé ; and 
as if they expected to be heard, not as friends, but as superiors, 
and authorized instructers. Hence they have, habitually, some- 
thing in their manner in company, which banishes ease, which 
chills confidence, which represses free inquiry, and which causes 
them to be listened to rather with constraint and timidity, than 
with affection. Carefully shun every thing of this kind. When 
you are conversing with friends in a parlour, you meet them on 
terms of equality. You are to address them, not as a lordly dicta- 
tor, but as a respectful friend; not as having authority over their 
consciences, but as a helper of their instruction and their innocent 
pleasure. Avoid, therefore, in such circumstances, all harsh, 
dogmatical expressions and tones. Do not think to convince by 
your ipse dizxit, or to put down an opponent by your sovereign au- 
thority. This would be proud dictation, rather than conversing ; 
and ought to be carefully avoided by gne who wishes to succeed, 
by addressing and treating men as rational beings ; by respecting 
the rights of conscience ; and by convincing the understandings 
of those whom he desires to gain. 

“ As far as as you can, avoid controversy in conversation, espe- 
cially in mixed companies. I say as far as you can. It is not al- 





* As for instance the direction, “Si le potage est dans un plat, portez-y la cueiller 
a votre tour, sans vous précipiter ;” and likewise the injunction to children “ de jeter 
dehors de leur bouche tout ce qui leur incommode lorsqu’ ils sont a table en tournant 
un peu la téte.”. Within two or three years the Sieur de Pibrac's work has been 
modernized, both in the diction and matter. 
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ways possible to avoid it. An impudent, rough, or vulgar attack, 
may compel you to take the stand and tone of a polemic, when 
you least of all desire it. When such a case occurs, it ought to 
be studiously met without heat or passion, and brought to a close 
as speedily as possible. But many good men love controversy ; 
or, at any rate, are easily betrayed into it. They have so little 
knowledge of the world, and so little discretion, that they are al- 
ways ready to give battle, whenever they see the banner of a party 
raised. And even if they be seated in large mixed companies, 
and be in danger of having all eyes and ears turned to them, still 
they imagine that no disputable sentiment must be allowed to pass. 
This is a real infirmity. Wateh and pray against it without ceas- 
ing. Never suffer the truth, if you can help it, to be trampled 
under feet in your presence. But there are many ways of inter- 
posing a mild, conciliatory word in its behalf, and doing it firmly, 
without allowing yourself to be drawn into a dispute. And in this 
case, the old medical maxim, obsta principiis, is of great value. 
Be on the watch to avoid controversy, from the first moment you 
perceive a discrepance of opinion. A slight effort may be suffi- 
cient, in the beginning, to avert the evil, which, after going a few 
steps forward, will be utterly unavailing. Before I take leave of 
this item, allow me, with especial earnestness, to put you on your 
guard against being drawn into controversy, in company, with 
aged men and with females. Never dream that you will be able to 
convince, or by any means to effect an alteration in the opinions of 
a man who has passed the age of three score, or three score and ten. 
You do not dispute with such an one on equal terms. If his opin- 
ions be ever so erroneous, he is probably wedded to them by long 
habit, as well as by strong prejudice. He will naturally consider 
himself as your superior, and take for granted that you cannot in- 
struct him. Of course, you will find it difficult to use the same 
freedom and scope of argument with him, that you would with one 
nearer to an equality with yourself in age. Many of the same 
considerations apply to females. In acuteness, wit, sprightliness, 
and delicate raillery, they often prove very powerful opponents ; 
while the hands of a male adversary are, in a great measure, tied, 
so that he cannot wield with unrestrained freedom many of those 
weapons which he might properly, and with great effect, employ 
against an adversary of his own sex.” pp. 104—107. 


The fifth letter, on the subject of Religious Conversation, al- 
though it has a few sayings which all denominations ‘ cannot re- 
ceive,” contains a good deal of sensible advice. The following 
cautions against the errors into which clergymen are apt to fall 
on this subject, seem to us very judicious. 


* 
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“Tt is an error to suppose that religious conversation must be 
introduced on all occasions, and in all companies indiscriminately, 
whether the time, the character of the persons present, and the 
circumstances, favor it or not. No doubt many who have but 
little taste for such conversation, omit to introduce it, under the 
plea that there is ‘ no good opportunity,’ when it is really other- 
wise. But there can be as little doubt that there are many occasions, 
in which no suitable opening for it is presented. On such ocea- 
sions, to drag forward the subject, in a formal manner, and, as it 
were, ‘ by main force,’ is never judicious, and often very revolting. 
It frequently has the appearance of being done as a kind of official 
task, which is never likely to do good. Be always on the watch 
for opportunities of saying something for the honor of your Mas- 
ter, and for the welfare of the souls of men; but do not think it 
your duty to compel people to listen to you on this most sacred, 
important, and delicate of all subjects, when their character, their 
situation, and their employment evidently close up every suitable 
avenue of approach. 

“Tt is an error to imagine that the same methods of introducing 
and maintaining religious conversation, are equally adapted to all 
persons and all occasions. If I am not deceived, many adopt the 
notion that the very same plan of approach will answer in all cases, 
for the rich and the poor, the learned and the illiterate, the occu- 
pant of high office, and the most unpretending, obscure citizen. 
This is to set at nought all the principles of human nature, and to 
forget that the circumstances of men have much effect in modifying 
their feelings and character. If we open the Bible, we shall see 
ample warrant for addressing some persons on this subject uncere- 
moniously and directly ; and others in a more cautious and cir- 
cuitous manner. In this sense, we ought, with the apostle, to 
‘become all things to all men, that we may gain some;’ not by 
flattering their prejudices, or countenancing their corruptions ; 
but by endeavouring skilfully to adapt our instructions and exhor- 
tations to their several habits, attainments, circumstances, and 
taste. Those who are most intelligent, and whose pride would be 
most apt to be offended by an abrupt address, might be approach- 
ed, and perhaps won, in an indirect and gradual manner. There 
are thousands to whom I might safely say—‘ Pray, sir, do you 
cherish the hope that you are a real christian?’ But there are 
many others, to whom, if I were to address such a question, I 
should expect to be shut out from all opportunity of approaching 
or benefiting them afterwards. Yet the very same people might, 
by a little address, be insensibly drawn into a free conversation on 
the same subject, and to answer that very question, without the 
least offence. This is one of the many cases in which some know- 
ledge of human nature and of the world is essential to a wise dis- 
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charge of duty. Nor is it a valid objection to this counsel to say, 
that, if we follow it, we may be tempted to defer too much to hu- 
man rank, and corrupt refinement. There is, no doubt, danger 
on this quarter, against which we ought to guard. But the abuse 
of a thing, is not a legitimate argument against its use. Counter- 
feits do not prove that there is no true money, but rather the 
reverse. 

“ Another very common error in religious conversation is, to say 
too much. A man may be ‘too full of talk’ on this, as well as 
on any other subject. That is, he may talk so much and so long, 
as to become ‘a weariness’ even to his pious hearers, and much 
more to those who are not pious. ‘This is far from being a rare 
occurrence ; and it becomes especially an evil, when the pious 
sentiments uttered, are all of the most commonplace sort ; and not 
only so, but dealt out in that commonplace, task-like manner, 
which very seldom makes a favorable impression among discern- 
ing people. Guard, then, against ‘ excessive talkativeness,’ even 
here. Let what you say on this subject be a real ‘ conversation.’ 
Let one object of your address be, to induce others to talk, and 
disclose their sentiments and feelings, that you may know how to 
answer them. Let your part of the discussion be as lively, point- 
ed, and short, as you can make it. Never allow it to degenerate 
into formal, tedious preaching, or rather prosing. 

“ Once more, it is the error of some to imagine that religious 
conversation is to be carried on with a tone of voice, and an aspect 
of countenance, peculiar to itself. Hence, while these persons 
converse on all other subjects in a simple, easy, natural manner, 
the moment they pass to the subject of religion, their whole man- 
ner is changed. It becomes formal and artificial; so that you 
would scarcely know them to be the some persons who had been a 
few minutes before conversing on ordinary subjects. This is a 
fault as unreasonable as it is repulsive. Why should men cease 
to speak naturally, when they come to speak on a subject the most 
interesting and delightful in the world? Shun this fault with the 
utmost care. Do not, indeed, allow yourself to fall into the oppo- 
site extreme—lI mean talking on the subject of religion with levity. 
But at the same time, let all grimace, all sanctimoniousness of 
manner, all affected solemnity, all lofty dictation be carefully 
avoided. The more simple, affable, and entirely inartificial your 
manner, the more you will gratify all classes ; nor is this all; the 
more easy will you always find it to slide insensibly into religious 
conversation, without alarming the fears of the most thoughtless ; 
and the more easy to recur to it again, after a little interruption 
from other topics.” pp. 1383—137. 


Most of the recommendations in the letter on the subject of a 
clergyman’s habits in his Study appear to us very well considered. 
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In respect to the light reading of a theological student, while he 
allows a greater latitude than many of his brethren think justifia- 
ble, he is at the same time more austere than many others. 
There are those perhaps who ‘will think that he might have intro- 
duced into his edict for excluding novels altogether from the 
light reading of a clergyman, a qualifying clause in favor of the 
Waverley novels. Or if he could not conscientiously do this, 
might he not have excepted from his sweeping condemnation the 
instructive works of Miss Edgeworth? Would he forbid the 
young theologian to read ‘ Ceelebs in Search of a Wife,” bound 
up with the works of Hannah More? Would he not suffer him 
to look at the Calvinistic novel of “ Father Clement,” and the 
other writings of the same author, deeply tinged as they are with 
the doctrines of his own sect? Must the clergyman read no 
fictitious narratives whatever? Must he shut his eyes on the 
pages of the “ Shepherd of Salisbury Plain,” which he is bound 
to distribute among his flock, as an agent for the “Tract Seci- 
ety?” And if he is permitted to read this work, how shall we 
contrive to withhold him from the perusal of fictions of greater 
length and equally beneficial tendency? ‘The question is not 
surely to be determined by the number of pages which the work 
contains. ‘The reason given by the author for this exclusion of 
novels is, that he who begins to read them at all will read too 
many of them. But the‘same danger, it appears to us, is to be 
apprehended from the reading of plays, and the author has per- 
mitted the study of Shakspeare. ‘There is some difficulty in 
prescribing the proper rule on this subject, but it seems to us that 
an absolute prohibition of the perusal of novels is nearly as great 
an error as its indiscriminate allowance. With the following re- 
marks, however, we entirely agree. 


“Do not, however, confine yourself to the perusal of books strictly 
professional. Endeavour, as far as practicable, to keep pace with 
the current literature of the day, by reading the most important 
new books which appear. Be careful, also, to maintain a constant 
familiarity with your college studies. ‘There is a shameful negli- 
gence on the part of many young clergymen as to this matter. If 
you live, you will probably be, one day, a trustee, or a visiter of 
some college or academy; and you may often be called upon to 
examine students on all the branches of knowledge taught in those 
institutions. And will you not disgrace yourself, if you shall have 
become so rusty in those studies as to be wholly unable to do it, or 
to do it in a very bungling and inadequate manner? Besides; 
you know not to what station God in his providence may call you. 
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It is the part of a wise man to be prepared for anyone. During a 
considerable part of the eighteenth century, in the daysof Dick- 
inson, Burr, Edwards, Davies, Finley, Ewing, Allison, Wilson, 
Witherspoon, Macwhorter, and a number of others who might be 
mentioned, we had a very honorable proportion of ministers in 
our church, whose classical and scientific attainments and general 
literature were so rich and mature, that they were well qualified 
for the highest literary as well as ecclesiastical stations ; and acted 
as conservators of literature in their respective neighbourhoods. 
Whether we have as many now, in proportion to our numbers, 
who are thus qualified, I will not at present decide. But do what 
in you lies, that the Church may have one such individual in your- 
self.” pp. 268, 269. 


We have not time further to analyze the contents of this work. 
We look upon its publication as an important benefit conferred 
upon the denomination to which its able and judicious author be- 
longs, and cannot but think that it may also be read with great 
advantage by clergymen of all denominations. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE DISINTERRED WARRIOR. 


Gatuer him to his grave again, 
And solemnly and softly lay, 
Beneath the verdure of the plain, 
The warrior’s scatter’d bones away. 
Pay the deep reverence taught of old, 
The homage of man’s heart to death, 
Nor trifle even with the mould 
Once quickened by the Almighty’s breath. 


The soul hath hallowed every part ;— 
That remnant of a martial brow, 
Those ribs that held the mighty heart, 
That strong arm—ah! ’tis strengthless now. 
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Spare them-—-each mouldering fragment spare 
Of God’s own image—let them rest, 

Till not a trace shall speak of where 
The awful likeness was impressed. 


For he was fresher from the hand 

That formed of earth the human face, 
And to the elements did stand 

In nearer kindred than our race. 
In many a flood to madness tost, 

In many a storm has been his path, 
He hid him not from heat or frost, 

But met them, and defied their wrath. 


Then were they kind—the forests here, 
Rivers and stiller waters, paid 

A tribute to the net and spear 
Of the red ruler of the shade. 

Fruits on the woodland branches lay, 
Roots in the shaded mould below ; 
The stars looked forth to teach his way, 

The still earth warned him of the foe. 


A noble race! but they are gone, 

With their old forests wide and deep, 
And we have built our homes upon 

Fields where their generations sleep. 
Their fountains slake our thirst at noon, 

Upon their hills our harvest waves, 
Our lovers woo beneath their moon, 

Ah, let us spare at least their graves! 

B. 





THE TRAVELLER’S RETURN. 


I sroop upon a pleasant hill, with summer verdure crowned, 

And tall old trees, the giant kings of nature, stood around ; 

A lovely vale before me lay, and on the golden air, 

Crept the blue smokes in quiet trains from roofs that clustered 
there. 
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I saw where in my early years I passed the pleasant hours, 

Beside the winding brook that still went prattling to its flowers ; 

And still around my parents’ home the slender poplars grew, 

Whose glossy leaves were swayed and turned by every wind that 
blew. 


The clover, with its heavy bloom, was tossing in the gale, 

And the tall crowfoot’s golden stars still sprinkled all the vale, 

And the fragrant bloom of orchard-ground, and woodland foliage 
nigh, 

Broke with their freshest beauty yet, upon my startled eye. 


The wild vine, in the woody glen, swung o’er the sounding brook, 

And the red robin and the wren chirped gaily in their nook ; 

I saw the clouds on crimson wings float softly through the sky, 

When evening’s blush came o’er the hills where beechen forests 
lie. 


All these are what they were when last these pleasant hills I 
ranged, 
But the faces that I knew before, by time and toil are changed ; 
Where youth and bloom were on the cheek, and gladness on the 
brow, 
I only see the marks of care, and pain, and sorrow now. 
J. H. B. 





TRANSLATION OF A SCENE IN SCHILLER’S TRAGE- 
DY OF « MARIA STUART.” 


Mary, Queen of Scots, has been kept for a long time in strict confinement in the 
castle of Fotheringay. She has at length received permission to quit her apartments, 
and is here described as walking in the castle grounds with her attendant, Hannah 
Kennedy. 


Ken. Yov haste, my lady, with such winged speed 
I cannot follow, stay your rapid steps. 
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Mary. Let me my long-lost freedom greet, 
Let childhood’s transports rise again, 
Forbid me not, with bounding feet 
To skim the green enamelled plain. 
Have I not ’scaped a prison’s gloom ? 
Have I not risen from the tomb ? 
O let me use the freedom given 
Freely to drink the air of heaven. 








Ken. Your liberty is but a lengthened chain, 
These spreading boughs conceal the castle wall, 
But not less truly doth it gird us round. 


Mary. My blessings on their friendly screen, 
Which hides my prison’s hated wall ; 
My soul revives amid their living green ; 
Why should thy voice my parted grief recall ? 
Doth not my eye gaze freely round, 
With nought but heaven its view to bound ? 





There, where the mountains mingle with the sky, 
My own loved Scotland meets my glance ; 

Those joyous bands of clouds that southward fly, 
Seek the sweet shores of distant France. 


Ships of the air that sail the sky, 
Could man your trackless voyage try? 
Salute for me my youthful home, 

In vain my limbs would thither roam. 
None near me dare my bidding do, 

I have no messengers but you ; 
Freely you move as ocean’s waves, 
You are no English tyrant’s slaves. 


Ken. Oh, my dear lady, do not talk thus wildly, 
(As*de.) Her long confinement has disturbed her reason. 
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There lies a fisher in his bark, 

That little boat might be the ark 

Of my deliverance,—bear me o’er 

The deep to France’s friendly shore. 

The master lives by daily toil, 

But, would he give me liberty, 

His nets should rise from out the sea, 
Fraught with a golden, not a scaly spoil. 


Alas, that wish is vain ; see all around 
Grim-visaged sentinels, who watch our steps ; 
No friendly creature dares approach our path. 


No, my good Hannah, trust me, not in vain 
Our prison portals are at length thrown open ; 
I see good omens in this little favour. 
Lord Leicester loves me. Yes, his powerful hand 
Loosens my galling chain, and, day by day, 
Less and less closely will it bind my frame, 
Till comes at last the hour of perfect freedom. 


The air still vibrates with your dreadful doom, 

“ Prepare your neck to meet the headsman’s stroke.’ 
Whence then your present liberty? Alas ! 

I fear the riddle has a dreadful import. 

Men strike the fetters from the prisoner’s limbs, 
When they release him from his earthly bondage. 


Hear you that sound ring wildly out, 
The clear notes of the hunter’s horn ? 
O might I join the mirthful rout, 

Once more on bounding courser borne ! 
Again I hear the merry peals, 

Filling my breast with pleasing sadness, 
Recalling Scotland’s heath-clad hills, 
And all my former days of gladness. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 





Hints for the Improvement of Early Education and Nursery Discipline. Second 
Salem, from the Fifth London Edition. Salem. James R. Buffum. 1827. 


We have been acquainted with this valuable little book for 
several years, and would most heartily recommend it to all our 
readers who are at all interested in the subject. It takes up the 
child from the dawn of intellect, and carries him through all the 
gradations of the forming period of life, till those habits and dis- 
positions are fixed, which give an enduring character to the man 
or woman. ‘The whole work is the manifest result of remarka- 
ble good sense, and common sense, no less than of successful 
experience. In its design, it is less ambitious than that which 
would mark out for the scholar, the professional man, the states- 
man, or him who is to engage in any difficult vocation in the busy 
world, the road to excellence and fame. But though less ambi- 
tious, it is by no means less useful. It regards the formation of 
the moral man primarily; the heart, the temper, the principles ; 
the more amiable, as well as the bolder virtues. Now if we are 
duly aware how much early discipline, nursery discipline even, 
has to do with all this, we shall readily perceive that the author 
begins at the very foundation, with that alone which can make 
talents of any value in man or woman either ; with that which is 
to put in training minds and dispositions which are to act upon 
the dispositions and minds of others; and thus extend their be- 
neficent sway to each succeeding generation. 

If we should seem to have written these few remarks too much 
in the style of unqualified panegyric, we have only to say, it is 
because we have found no occasion for exception in the book 
before us, and would merely add, that we have expressed our- 
selves strongly concerning it, from the full conviction that it is 
calculated to produce extensive good, and from our belief that 
there is no work of the same kind, which has equal claims to a 
place in every family library. 
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Elements of Intellectual Philosophy, designed as a Text Book. 8vo. pp. 504. 
Portland. William Hyde. 1827. 


Tuts volume was compiled by a Professor of Moral and In- 
tellectual Science, at one of the most respectable colleges in New 
England. We say compiled, for it seems to lay no claim to the 
merit of originality in any of its inquiries. The author has collected 
his materials from a variety of sources, and with few and slight ad- 
ditions of his own. He has clothed them for the most part, it is 
true, in his own language. ‘The principles and the opinions of 
the writers from whom he borrows, he chooses to present to us 
in his own way, and with this we have been generally pleased. 
His style is, in the main, easy, clear, perspicuous, as well as mod- 
est and unassuming, and though often showing a want of care, and 
not well calculated, we think, to produce a deep and lasting im- 
pression of interesting truths upon the student’s mind, has at 
least the rare merit of making those abstract propositions which it 
usually requires strong mental effort to comprehend and frame, 
simple and quickly intelligible. As far as the manner of writing 
goes, we should be inclined to speak very favorably of the volume 
before us. 

As a text-book, however, we must say, we think it extremely 
defective and faulty. It wants what appears to us the only indis- 
pensable requisite for a work designed for such a purpose. It 
will never teach the student to engage, or to interest himself 
warmly in profound or ingenious reasonings ; and this is by far 
the most important lesson for him to learn from studies of this 
kind. There is little of close argumentation or of deep, refined 
inquiry in this compilation. It is, for the most part, rather a 
collection of the general principles or of the general conclusions 
of enlightened and intelligent writers ; from which, however, we 
can form no just estimate of their true intellectual characters. 
In order to do this, we must go through the reasonings by which 
they reached the conclusions, and established the principles, here 
nakedly stated. Of the numerous sketches, too, which compose 
this volume, some appear to us not well chosen, some are very 
' brief and superficial, and they are often wholly independent of 
each other, and may be separately read without fear of loss. 
In preparing such a work as this, there should be extensive re- 
search, scrupulous care in the selection of the materials, and 
no little time and labor employed to put them into the form of a 
science. We cannot think that much time or labor was bestow- 
ed upon the volume before us. Many parts of it certainly must 
have been sent to the press in haste. 
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The more we reflect upon the subject, and the more we com- 
pare the work of Brown, reviewed in a late number of this Journal, 
with others of a similar character, the more strongly disposed are 
we to pronounce that the preferable one for a text-book of intellec- 
tual philosophy at our colleges. It is full of close, ingenious reason- 
ings. ‘These are calculated to prepare the student’s mind for, 
and make him love that sort of intellectual exercise. The parts 
of it, too, are well connected ; and an air of science is thus thrown 
over the whole subject. Of all these merits the volume under 
review seems to us almost destitute ; and though it contains many 
interesting statements, and will be a pleasant work to refer to as 
a compilation of the prevailing opinions of enlightened men on a 
variety of important topics connected more or less with moral 
and intellectual philosophy, it is certainly ill suited, in our opinion, 
for the purpose for which it was particularly designed. We 
should much prefer the works of either Locke, or Reid, or Stew- 
art. Dr. Hedge’s edition of Brown, however, we think entitled 
to take the precedence of all these, for the reasons which we 
gave in our notice of that work. 





Excerpta ex Scriptis Publii Ovidii Nasonis. Accedunt Notule Anglice et Ques- 
tiones. In usum Schole Bostoniensis. Bostonie: Impensis Hilliard, Gray, 
Little, et Wilkins. 1827, 


As in his edition of Virgil, so in these Selections from Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, Mr. Gould has rejected the order of construction 
or the interpretation, and for reasons, we think, perfectly satisfac- 
tory. It serves to distract the reader’s attention, and lead him 
away from the author; to make him lose sight of the poetical 
diction, or so blend it with a bald translation into prose, that he 
may never acquire any notion of the poet’s peculiar manner. 
The Notes, too, are of the same judicious character as those in 
his Virgil. And besides those which are intended to assist the 
pupil merely in the business of interpreting the author, many of 
them are devoted to the explanations of names which occur so 
frequently in the Metamorphoses, and which have so much to do 
with the fabulous history of ancient times. 'The Questions an- 
nexed are well adapted to direct the pupil’s attention to what is 
most worthy of his notice, and thus to fix in his memory many 
important facts in ancient mythology, and history, and geography. 

e have taken some pains to ascertain the character of this 
book for accuracy, and have met with no errors which are not 
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mentioned among the very few errata. We feel well satisfied, 
therefore, on this point of accuracy, so important in a school-book. 

The selection from the Metamorphoses contains about two 
fifths of the whole poem, and “is the same which was published 
in England by Mr. Bradley, with some slight expurgation.” To 
this Mr. Gould has added a few of Ovid’s Epistles, entitled He- 
rotdes, a short extract from the Fasti, and two Elegies ; thus 
giving a sufficient portion and a sufficient variety from the works 
of this voluminous classic, to answer the purposes for which the 
Excerpta were intended. 

The Metamorphoses have long been a favorite study in some 
of our schools. But the whole poem is too large for a school- 
book ; and it is better to trust to a judicious individual for selec- 
tion, than to leave the task to the caprice of every individual in- 
structer. Enough is retained in the volume before us; and 
among the parts omitted, is every thing which is indelicate, and 
every thing which might corrupt the youthful mind. So we 
think ; though there has sprung up of late a set of fastidious op- 
pugners of the ancient classic poets, who dwell mournfully upon 
the general corrupting influence of the ancient mythology. But 
if those who take: such alarm at the spectres of the gods and 
goddesses, and inferior supernatural agents, which constitute the 
machinery of ancient poetry, should excite a general panic in 
Christendom, it would go to the extinction of all Grecian and 
Roman learning. Besides, if it were not so, the religion of a 
people, however superstitious or absurd, is to be sought for as a 
part of knowledge, no less than their philosophy, or general his- 
tory. And the miod of that youth must be miserably weak, or 
strangely neglected by his natural guardians, which is in any 
danger of being corrupted by the fables which were founded in 
the credulity of a heathen populace. It is not possible that they 
should leave any pernicious or lasting impression. ‘Their power 
and fascination vanish at once in the atmosphere of a christian 
land ; and an ingenuous youth, however much he may be amused 
with them for a while, will rise from them with increased rever- 
ence for the sole Creator and Governor of the universe. 

We have always regarded Ovid with great favor as aii elegiac 
poet. Quintilian claims for Latin elegy precedence of the 
Greek, and assigns the first place to Tibullus; and Elegy is 
apostrophized by Ovid as having in Tibullus lost her glory. 
That powerful personage, under whose dominion he is supposed 
to have written, is thus introduced on the occasion : 
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Ecce, puer Veneris fert eversamque pharetram, 
Et fractos arcus, et sine luce facem.”’ 


But critics have not been wanting who have placed Ovid at 
the head of the ancient elegiac poets. He is distinguished by 
amenity of style and versification, and by a natural and polished 
expression of sentiment, beyond his competitors in the same spe- 
cies of writing. And we are of opinion with the learned and 
ingenious Richard Hurd, that he gained an advantage over the 
former writers of elegy, by connecting with it the epistolary form, 
and thus becoming the author of the Elegiac Epistle ; beautiful 
models of which we have in his Heroides, and the Epistles from 
Pontus. 

We cannot close our remarks without expressing our obliga- 
tions to Mr. Gould for this additional contribution to the cause of 
good learning. While we look, not only with complacency, but 
with great satisfaction, upon the various useful enterprises that 
engage the busy world about us, we are delighted occasionally to 
greet the scholar, who comes to take the rising generation by the 
hand, and make them familiarly acquainted with the favorite 
poets of ancient times. 


The History of Dedham, from the beginning of its settlement in 1635, to May, 1827, 
By Erastus WoRTHINGTON. Boston. Dutton & Wentworth. 1827. $8vo. 
pp. 146, 

Histories of the older towns in the state of Massachusetts 
are fast increasing. They seem to us a class of books of con- 
siderable value, affording much curious information, which could 
hardly be obtained in any other way. They show the mode in 
which the towns were settled and grew up, the manners of the 
first inhabitants, their views and conduct on political and religious 
subjects, their superstitions, their enterprise and hardihood in 
exploring the forest, and struggling with the perils and ea 
of the wilderness. They make public the narratives of extraor- 
dinary suffering, exertion, and courage, told in every town of 
some of the old inhabitants, and the local strifes and jealousies 
which illustrate the state of our society. They also bring to 
light valuable documents in the shape of private letters and town 
records, part of which would be lost and all neglected, if not thus 
preserved. In this way they afford a rich storehouse of facts to 
the historian of the United States, who is desirous of investigating 
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the character of his countrymen, the causes of our past and the 
prospect of our future progress, the bearing of our ad of gov- 
ernment on the moral and intellectual character of our people, 
upon their manners and their happiness. Much that is told, it is 
true, will have more local than general interest, but a good deal 
of valuable metal is to be found in the ore. Of this History of 
Dedham we think favorably. Works of this sort, which are to 
be regarded in the light of historical documents, are not amena- 
ble to a minute criticism. We are not to expect the style to be 
carefully finished, nor the materials to be artfully elaborated into 
a continuous narrative. It is sufficient if the former be perspicu- 
ous, and the latter well selected. Such appears to us the case 
in the present history. ‘lhe remarks on the state of the town of 
late years are copious; at first they seemed too much so; but 
as the present will by and by be the past, it is perhaps well 
enough that such details should be preserved, as illustrative of 
the present state of society among us. 





Six Sermons on the Nature, Occasions, Signs, Evils, and Remedy of Intemperance. 

By Lyman BEECHER. Boston. T. K. Marvin, 1827. 8vo. pp. 107. 

Dr. Beecuer’s sermons are forcible expositions of the evils 
of intemperance, and the means of remedying them. He strikes 
at the root of the mischief, and suggests ‘ the banishment of ar- 
dent spirits from the list of lawful articles of commerce, by a cor- 
rect and efficient public sentiment, such as has turned slavery 
out of half our land, and will yet expel it from the world.” And 
till this can be done, we fear-that intemperance cannot be effec- 
tually checked. Excess will prevail as long as indulgence is al- 
lowed. Ardent spirits will cease to be used, only when dealing 
in them ceases to be reputable. That this object can be soon 
attained, we hardly dare to hope, that it is desirable, no man will 
deny, who fairly inquires whether this traffic furnishes any ade- 
quate compensation for the ruin which it brings on millions. It 
is clear that to public sentiment only we must look for such a re- 
sult. We cannot expect legislative enactments for the purpose 
of excluding ardent spirits from the subjects of lawful commerce, 
till the public sentiment runs strongly against their use. In fact, 
such enactments are hardly to be wished, for they could not be 
enforced with effect. But how,is this state of the public mind to 
be brought about? By the same means by which similar great 
changes have been produced. By the long continued labor of 
zealous men, holding up intemperance to public detestation on 
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every opportunity. For this reason we rejoice in the existence 
of such institutions as the Massachusetts Society for the Sup- 
ression of Intemperance ; not that we think their direct effect 
in reducing the number of drunkards will be great, but because 
they keep the public mind continually awake to the subject, and 
inspire a salutary horror of the vice, which prevents a vast many 
individuals from falling into habits of vicious indulgence. We 
see with pleasure any thing which has a tendency to produce 
this feeling, whether it comes in the shape of sermons, addresses, 
tales of crime and misfortune arising from drunkenness, or prints 
depicting the drunkard’s progress to ruin.* We expect nothing 
from them indeed in the way of reformation, but much in that of 
prevention, and the excitement of a general alarm respecting the 
rapid spread of the vice through the land. 
The style of Dr. Beecher’s sermons is nervous and direct. 
They are eloquent displays of the sentiments of a strong and ob- 
serving mind upon the crying sin of our country. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


American Natural History. By John D. Godman, M. D. Vol. II. 
Philadelphia. Carey, Lea, and Carey. 8vo. 


BIOGRAPHY, 


Memoirs of the Life of Joseph Alleine, author of “ An Alarm to the 
Unconverted.” By his Widow, Mrs. Theodosia Alleine. Philadelphia. 


EDUCATION. 


Original Moral Tales, intended for Children and Young Persons. 
Vol. I. Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 18mo. 

A Bible Atlas, containing 9 Plates illustrative of Scripture History ; 
designed for Bible Classes and Sunday Schools _ Philadelphia. 

Infant Education, or Remarks upon the Importance of Educating the 
Infant Poor, from the age of Eighteen Months to Seven Years, with an 
account of the Infant Schools in England, and the System of Educa- 
tion there adopted. By a Friend to the Poor. New York. 

A Key to Colburn’s Algebra. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 

Delectus Sententiarum Grecarum ad usum Tyronum accomodatus, 
cum Notulis et Lexico. Editio Americana Tertia, prioribus emendatior. 
Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 





* We liave lately seen one of these in the shops of Boston, showing, with a good 
deal of truth the successive steps by which a decent family are brought to the alms- 
house. 
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HISTORY. 


Blair’s Outlines of Ancient History on a New Plan. Boston. S. G. 
Goodrich. 12mo. PP 408. 

Collections of the Rhode Island Historical Society. Vol. I. Provi- 
dence. John Millar. 8vo. pp. 163. 

Historical Scenes in the United States, or a Seleetion of Important 
Events in the History of the United States. Illustrated with Engrav- 
ings. New Haven. Monson & Co. 


LAW. 


The New Rules of the Court of Errors, of the State of New York, 
adopted the 16th day of April, 1827. New York. Gould & Banks. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Court of Chancery 
in the State of New York. By Samuel M. Hopkins. Vol. I. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Supreme Court of 
the United States. January Term, 1827. By Henry Wheaton. 
Vol. XII. 

Opinions pronounced by the Hon. Judge Story, in the Case of Ebe- 
nezer Tyler and others vs. Abraham Wilkinson and others, at the last 
June Term of the Circuit Court, for Rhode Island District. 


MEDICINE. 


The American Family Physician. By Thomas Ewell, M. D. Second 
edition. Georgetown. James Thomas. 8vo. Price $3,00. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Narrative of the Capture, Detention, and Ransom of Charles 
Johnson, who was made Prisoner x | the Indians on the River Ohio in 
the year 1790. New York. J. &J. Harper. 12mo. pp. 264. 

The First Report of the American Home Missionary Society, May 
9, 1827. With an Appendix containing an Address to the Christian 
Public, &c. New York. D. Fanshaw. 8vo. pp. 120. 

Eleventh Anniversary of the American Bible Society. Four num- 
bers. New York. pp. 65. 

The Eleventh Annual Report of the New York Sunday School 
Union Society, May, 1827. New York. Gray & Bunce. pp. 32. 

A Letter to the Editor of the Charleston Observer, concerning his 
Treatment of Unitarian Christians. Charleston. A. E. Millar. 12mo. 
pp. 40. 

2 Report accompanied with sundry Letters on the Causes which 
contribute to the Production of Fine Sea Island Cotton, read before 
Agricultural Society of St. John’s Colleton, on the 14th of March, 
1827. By W. B. Seabrook. Charleston. A. E. Millar. 

Two Letters addressed to the Agricultural Society of South Caroli- 
na on the Means of Improving the Health of the Lower Country. By 
Dr. Joseph Johnson, From the Carolina Journal of Medicine, Science, 
and Agriculture. Charleston. 

The Carpenter’s New Guide, being a complete Book of Lines for 
Carpentery and Joinery. By Peter Nicholson. Ninth edition. 

An Appeal to the Methodists in Opposition to the Changes proposed 
in their Church Government. By Thomas E. Bond, M. D. Baltimore. 
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By Alexander McCaine. Baltimore. Printed by R. S. Matchett. 
8vo. pp. 76. 


NOVELS. 

Emily Parker ; or a not Principle. Intended for young per- 
sons. By the Author of “ Evenings in New England.” Boston. Bowles 
& Dearborn. 18mo. pp. 63. 

James Somers, the Pilgrim’s Son. Designed for Youth. By a Lady 
of New Haven. New Haven. A.H. Maltby. 16mo. . 77. 

Novels and Tales. By the Author of the “ Spy.” Philadelphia. 
Carey, Lea, & Carey. 10 vols. 12mo. 

ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES. 

An Address by the Hon. Thomas B. Reed of Mississippi to the 
Cadets at West Point, June 20, 1827. Delivered at the request of the 
Board of Visitors, and published by a resolution of the Board. 

An Address on the Character and Objects of Science. Delivered 
before the Literary and Philosophical Society of South Carolina, 
May 9, 1827. By Thomas 8S. Grimké. Charleston. A. E. Millar. 
8vo_ pp. 80. 

The General Character, Present and Future Prospects of the People 
of Ohio. An Address delivered during the term of the United States 
Circuit Court in Columbus, Ohio. December, 1826. By Caleb Atwater, 
Esq. Columbus. 8vo. pp. 21. 

An Oration delivered before the Young Men of the Town of Provi- 
dence, on the Fifty-first Anniversary of American Independence. By 
Albert G.Greene. Providence. Smith & Parmenter. 

An Oration delivered July 4th, 1827, before the Republican Citizens 
of Milford. By the Rev. Adin Ballou. 

. POETRY. 

Hymns of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, set 
forth in General Convention of said Church, in the Years of our Lord 
1789, 1808, and 1826. 

The Trial of Cain, the First Murderer. In Poetry. By Erastus 
Brown. Boston. 1827. 

Tamerlane, and other Poems. By a Bostonian. Boston. 


THEOLOGY. 

Ecclesiastical Peace Recommended. A Discourse delivered before 
the Annual Convention of the Congregational Ministers of Massachu- 
setts in Boston, May 31, 1827. By Abiel Abbot, D. D. Boston. 
Bowles & Dearborn. 12mo. pp. 20. 

The Nature of Sin. A Sermon delivered in Newark, N.J. By 
Rev. John Ford, A. M. 

A Sermon on Revivals of Religion. By Seth Williston. New York. 
Printed by D. Fanshaw. 8vo. pp. 40. 

On Human Depravity. By Bamund Q. Sewall. Fourth edition. 
Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 12mo, pp. 42. 

The Liberal Preacher; or a Monthly Publication of Sermons by 
Living Ministers. Vol. I. No. 1. Edited by Rev. T. R. Sullivan. 
Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 8vo. pp. 18. 

The History and Mystery of Methodist Episcopacy, or a Glance at. 
“the Institutions of the Church as we received them from our Fathers.” 
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Sermons on Various Subjects. Chiefly Practical. By Samuel P. 
Williams. With a Sketch of his Life and Character. Price, $1,50. 

One Hundred Scriptural Arguments for the Unitarian Faith. Fourth 
edition. Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 12mo. pp. 16. 

The Bible a Code of Laws; a Sermon delivered in Park Street 
Church, Boston, September 3, 1817, at the Ordination of Mr. Sereno 
E. Dwight, as Pastor of that Church. By Lyman Beecher, A. M. 
Andover. Mark Newman. 8vo. pp. 43. 

A Sermon on the Divinity of Christ. By the Rev. Aaron B. Church 
of Dennysville, Me. Andover. M. Newman, 

A Discourse on the Way to Promote a Revival of Religion. By 
Thomas H. Skinner. Philadelphia. 

A Summary of the Principal Evidences of the Truth and Divine 
Origin of the Christian Revelation, designed chiefly for Young Per- 
sons. 

A Sermon at the Installation of the Rev. Abiel Abbot as Pastor of 
the Congregational Church in Peterborough, N. H. By Abiel Abbot, 
D. D. "Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 12mo. pp. 16. 


AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


Brother and Sister, or Memoirs of the Life and Death of James B. 
Jones, and a Brief Notice of Elizabeth E. Jones. By their Father. 
First American from the tenth London edition. Boston. E. Jones. 

A Treatise on Political Economy, with Notes. By Jean Baptiste 
Say. A new edition. 

rofession is not Principle. By the Author of the “ Decision.” New 
York. J. P. Haven. 

A Tale of Paraguay. By Robert Southey, Esq. LL. D. Boston. 
S.G. Goodrich. 18mo. pp. 209. 

Malte-Brun’s nana 4 Geography. Vol. III. Philadelphia. A. 
Finley. 8vo. 

oes Lady of the Manor. By Mrs. Sherwood, Vol. IVth. Phila- 
del phia. 

The Military Sketch Book; Reminiscences of Seventeen Years in 
the Service Abroad and at Home. New York. J. & J. Harper. 
2 vols. 12mo, 

The Orphans of Normandy, or Florentine and Lucy. By Mrs. 
Sherwood. Boston. Crocker & Brewster. 

Exposicion de los Sentimientos de los Funcionarios Publicos, asi 
Nacionales como Departamentales y Municipales y demas Habitantes 
de las Ciudad a Hecha para ser pay a Libertador, Presi- 
dente dela Republica, Reimpresa en New York. 8vo. pp. 26. 

The Economy of Human Life, translated from an Indian Tiaseiciet, 


written by an Ancient Bramin. Cambridge. Hilliard & Brown. 
18mo. pp. 113. 
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